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Perfect permanent fit in 


Comfort is tailored into smartness in every Jantzen. And 
every Jantzen will keep you snug and smart for winter 
after winter. And when you compare the cost of your 
new Jantzen with the number of years it’s going to last 
and last you'll readily see that the best of men’s cardigans 
is also the best value. In Mid Grey, College Green, Kasha 
Fawn, Oxford Blue, Dark Grey, Briar Brown, Marine 
Blue, Silver Grey and Smoke Blue. 
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our new range of cardi- 
gans. As well as those 
very smart "plains", there 
are swagger checks, chalk 
stripes, a new Sports 
Jacket and a new tailored 
waistcoat. All finely 
tatlored for perfect, per- 
manent fit. 
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AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC EXPERT STUDIES THE 
GLOVE GAME—AS IT IS CONDUCTED IN U.S.A.—AND ASKS:— 


TS BOXING 
LEGALISED MURDER? 


Hundreds of young men, figuratively speaking, have 

their brains knocked out, are the living dead of 

pugilism, ‘victims of the occupational disease — 
punch-drunkenness. 


RTY-TWO boxers have died 
| in the last four years as the 
result of head injuries inflicted in 


American rings. . 

These fatalities became one-day 
newspaper sensations. Boxing com- 
missions viewed this with alarm and 
mentioned tests to be conducted by 
certified doctors with modern brain- 
wave recorders. Soon, excitement 
died down. Boxing went on, more 
boxers kept getting hit on the head, 
and some died. 

Death in the ring is bad enough. 
But for every death there are hun- 
dreds of other tragic victims. These 
are the young men who, figuratively 
speaking, have had their. brains 
knocked out. They get no publicity. 
They are the living dead of pugil- 
ism: the victims of boxing’s occupa- 
tional disease—punch-drunkenness. 


Only recently have scientists be- 
gun to realise the appalling ruin that 
boxing causes in the brain. New dis- 
coveries at the United States Naval 

. Hospital im Bethesda, Maryland, and 


WE INSPECT THEM 
IN AUSTRALIA 


JN America last year 


eighteen boxers died as a 
result of injuries received in 
contests. Nat Fleischer, editor 


of The Ring, blames poor 
padding under boxing ring 
mats, according to a New 
York message. That couldn’t 
happen in Australia. Police 
and officials regularly inspect 
padding to see that it is right 
up to standard. 
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by Dr. Ward C. Halstead, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, have revealed 
causes and effects of brain injuries 
from head blows. The findings are 
frightening. 

Navy laboratory tests established 
that a blow to any part of the head 
causes the brain to bounce back and 
forth inside the skull. The brain 
weighs only three pounds, and is 
not securely tied down. Even a 
light blow causes it to bang against 
containing side walls of the skull. 
This motion may cause the brain to 


bruise and bleed, not only at the’ 


point of impact, but also on the 
opposite side of the skull, where the 
bounce is absor 

Dr. Halstead carried the study 
further. He examined 147 brain 
cases in which no trace of injury 
was visible outside the skull. He 
proved that most of the bruising 
from head blows occurs in what 
are known as the brain's frontal 
lobes. 

Along the smooth back and side 
walls of the skull, little harm may 
be done. But up front, the brain rests 
against a sharp, bony surface, known 
as the sphenoidal ridge.. When the 
brain bounces inside the skull, this 
bony ridge bites into the frontal lobes 
and destroys brain tissue, Every 
bounce increases the damage. 

The most important parts of a 
civilised man’s brain are the frontal 
lobes. Here function the lifelines of 
civilised activity—the highest bio- 
logical intelligence, the finest co- 
ordination, restraints and self-con- 
trol. Head blows in boxing there- 
fore injure that part of the brain 
most necessary to intelligent living. 

Brain injuries do not heal, as do 
hurts in other parts of the body. 
A broken leg can be set. A ruptured 
spleen responds to surgery. A black 
eye clears up. But the brain, once 






Pa ~ 

Jimmy Doyle knocked down by 

Ray Robinson. His head hit the 
floor. He died in hospital. 


damaged, never recovers. The des- 
truction of brain cells is permanent. 
Impairment of thinking powers, 
self-control, speech, gait and emo- 
tional stability results. Just how 
ma ex-fighters, professional and 
ama , who are so afflicted exist 
in the United States today, nobody 
knows. But their number runs into 
the thousands and increases yearly. 
Hundreds of these men are in 
asylums and hospitais Hundreds 
more are on relief, because they can- 
not make a living. And there are 
thousands of others about whom 
few people know. They are being 
taken care of by famu!y or friends, 
or they may work at menial jobs. 
The vast number of such cases, 
previously diagnosed as something 
other than punch-drunks, is just 
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was knocked out by Ezzard Charles. He was carried unconscious from the ring, taken 
to Columbus Hospital where he died next morning. 


now becoming apparent to medical 
science, 

This toll of brain ruin, of course, 
does not take into account such 
trademarks of pugilism as the broken 
nose, the cauliflower ear, deficient 
sight, the broken eardrum and the 
fractured jaw. These are bad 
enough; yet, they are as nothing 
compared to a damaged brain. 

No fighter escapes some degree 
of brain injury. It is inevitable. The 
more a man boxes, the worse his 
condition becomes. Sixty out of 
every hundred boxers suffer suf- 
ficient brain injury to slow them up 
noticeably. Five out of every hun- 
dred become out-and-out punch- 
drunks. 


A pugilist may win every bout of 


his career and still lose the final 
round. He may become “slap- 
happy,” a “stumblebum” or “pun- 
chy.” Those are the three degrees 
of punch-drunkenness into -which 
fighters themselves classify the 
mental degeneration of retired 
boxers. . 

Boxing is the only sport in which 
punch-drunkenness commonly oc- 
curs. It is the only pastime in which 
the entire object is to,deliver such 
punishment to the opponent's brain 
that he is knocked out. The head 
is the number one target. And don’t 
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forget this: Boxing is the only sport 
in which to confess injury and re- 
tire causes spectators to deride you 

Why, then, if this so-called sport 
is so dangerous, is it not abolished? 
I believe it should be, at least in 
high schools and colleges and for 
amateurs generally. This view is 
supported by the recorded vote of 


50 per cent of the college directors 


of physical education in the country; 
by virtually all State offices of pub- 
lic instruction; by the National. As- 
sociation of Physical Educators; and 
by every medical man who has given 
the subject serious study. — 

It is tinent to note that the 
United States Military Academy §is 
seriously considering the removal of 
boxing from its inter-collegiate pro- 
gramme. 


Must blame themselves 


What about professionals? If 
mature men, lured by certain fame 
and money, want to take the calcu- 
lated risk of living most of their 
lives in a permanent state of groggi- 
ness, that, I suppose, is their priv- 
ilege., 

It seems utterly contradictory. 
however, for our civilisation to spend 
billions of dollars and untold effort 
on education to make man use his 


brain to the best advantage and 
then for our high schools, colleges, 
clubs and, in some cases, YMCA’s 
and churches, to teach the flower of 
young manhood the one so-called 
sport that will wreck thinking 
ability. 

Were it left to Dr. Ernst Jokl, the 
world’s foremost living authority on 
boxing injuries, boxing ‘for profes- 
sionals, ag well as amateurs, would 
be abolished. 

“By using the terms, knockout, 
grogginess or punch-drunk,” says 
Dr. Jokl, “it has been possible to 
disguise the fact that these condi- | 
tions often, if not mostly, indicate 
serious cerebral disorders.” 

An insidious aspect of boxing is 
that even the fighter himself may 
not realise he is hurt. Or, if he does 
realise it, he may not admit it, lest 
he be barred from further competi- 
tion. A referee cannot see inside a 
fighter’s sku-l, nor can a physician. 
A coach or manager, talking to his 
boy after a fight, may not even 
be aware that the fighter is out 
on his feet. 

So the boxer, already maimed 
mentally, goes on to fight again and 
receive additional hurts. His punch- 
drunkenness can be -spotted only 
when it becomes acute. By then, 
the. brain is ruined forever. 
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“When I see a young fellow be- 
ing quickly knocked out,” says Gene 
Tunney, former heavyweight cham- 
pion, “I feel relieved in his interest. 
I think he might be saved from the 
real danger: from being hit on the 
head for years, though by minor 
blows, and, thereby from being 
beaten into a mental wreck.” 

Tunney himself quit boxing be- 
cause of a blow in training, which 
can be just as perilous as a real 
match. He was out on his feet for 24 
hours, He had no memory for 
three days. 

“The sensation I had,” he says, 
“was as though hot water had been 
poured through a hole in my skull 
and flowed down over the brain to 
my eyes, leaving a hot film... I 
decided that any sport in which 
such accidents could occur was dan- 
gerous ... The first seed of retire- 
ment was sown then. The possi- 
bility of becoming a punch-drunk 
haunted me for weeks.” 

Dr. H. L. Parker, of the Mayo 
Clinic, has recorded a “classic” case 
of what may happen to a boxer. A 
man of 28 entered the clinic, suffer- 
ing from stiffness, dragging of the 
legs, and indistinct speecn. His his- 
tory showed no trace of similar de- 
fects in his family, nor had he suf- 
fured from any disease to account for 
his condition. 

At 18, he had become a profes- 
sional boxer and fought for ten 
years. During the war, he became 
conscious of a dragging foot and a 
clumsy hand, but thought nothing 
of them. After the war, he resumed 
boxing and became a champion in 
his division. 

Over a period of two years, the 
stiffness in his left arm increased. 
So did the unsteadiness of his gait. 
Slow, awkward and clumsy in the 
first few rounds, he would spar for 
a time until he got warmed up. 

Finally, he lost his title to a man 
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he had easily beaten before. In the 
first seconds of the first round, while 
still stiff and awkward, a_ slight 
push made him stumble and fall, and 
he was unable to regain his feet, 
His seconds threw in the towel, and 
the crowd jeered. 

“When he was examined,” Dr. 
Parker writes, “his disability was 
obvious. His speech was thick, 
muffled and hard to understand. 
There was a rasping, labored quality 
to his voice. He dragged his legs 
wearing out the toe of his left shoe. 
The grip of the left hand was weaker 
than that of the right, but the out- 
standing feature was the slowness 
and clumsiness of the fingers, hand 
and arm.” He was punch-drunk. 


Washed up at 23 


ane eminent scientist, Dr. H. 5S. 
Martland, describes a boy, a veteran 
boxer, he examined. He had started 
to fight at 16. By 23, he was washed 
up. He had been knocked out only 
twice. He had never been sick, was 
a clean liver. Yet, when Dr. Mart- 
land saw him, he recorded: 

“The patient is well nourished 
and apparently healthy. But his 
gait is staggering 


and propulsive, 
his facial expression masklike.” An- 
other punch-drunk. 


Dr. E. H. Carrol spent two years 
studying fighters and has drawn a 
composite picture of the typical case. 
A boy begins by working out in a 
gymnasium to develop his physique 
and learn self-defence. He has 30 
or 40 amateur fights. Then he be- 
comes a ‘professional. He meets 
stiffer opposition, engages in longer 
fights. But he is young and strong 
and.is making good money. 

After four years, he begins to 
“soften up.” He remains dazed after 
a blow on the jaw, and is likely 
to be knocked out. (Fighters say 


A blow to 
the head leaves his legs shaky and 


he has a glass jaw.) . 


numb. His timing begins to fail... 
and he is no longer dangerous to 
nis opponent. 

Thinking slowly, unable to ward 
off attacks, he begins to develop a 
fat nose and cauliflower ears. Later, 
nis knees tend to give way after a 
head blow, and-a slight dragging of 
the feet becomes apparent. 

Meanwhile, his manager notices 
that the fighter cannot concentrate 
any more. In the middle of a con- 
versation, he may change the sub- 
ject, ask the same question several 
times, or go into a reverie. The 
eyes take on a staring expression. 
(Glass eye.) He always seemg a 
little drunk. He is—punch-drunk. 

These cases come to mind when 
one reads and hears -the remarks 
of fighters who have had long careers 
and still appear to be normal. In 
just how good shape are they? Be- 
fore he hung up his gloves, Joe 
Louis was quoted as saying: 

“The things that I once liked to 
do in training, that came easy for 
me, are now hard. I must drive 
myself to do them, when before I 
was anxious to get at them.” 


Such a statement catches the eye 
of the student of brain injures. I 
do not say, by any means, that the 
former champion has suffered seri- 
ous brain injury. But his state- 
ment could be symptormstic. That 
is why I prophesied pubLcly, before 
Louis’ last fight that, as a cham- 
pion, he was about finished I think 
he quit in time. 

_ Apologists cite sever reasons why 

boxing is not so bad: “:) It builds 
character and markoog. (2) It 
teaches men to defercz themselves. 
(3) Under paoper supervison, boxers 
will not get hurt. (4) Soft hitting 
amateurs cannot get hur (5) Other 
sports are equally hazardous. (6) 
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Negro Willie Joyce crashed this powerful 


Men in good condition do not get 
hurt. (7) “Our programme is dif- 
ferent.” 

Let's examine each argument. 

(1) Amateur contest promoters 
and boys’ clubs, which combat juve- 
nile delinquency, promote this char- 
acter-and-manhood thesis. No doubt 
a boxer’s rigorous training—rope 
skipping, road work, systematic ex- 
ercises—is decidedly helpful. But 
the actual boxing brings nothing but 
mental wreckage. “Why combat 
juvenile delinquency through box- 


ing, only to create adult delin- - 


quency?” says Dr. Jokl. 





“There is no evidence that boxing 
is a particularly valuable method 
of developing character, determina- 
tion and personality. On the con- 
trary, there can be no doubt that 
boxing affords an opportunity to 
many -anti-social individuals to in- 
dulge in activities which are con- 
demned normally by society. Re- 
fusal to realise the dangers of box- 
ing is responsible for spoiling many 
a boxer’s- life. Boxing often exerts 
a brutalising influence even on the 
spectators and appeals to the lowest 
human instincts.” 

(2) Boxing is not as good for self- 
defence as is wrestling. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, five highly-skilled 
boxers were matched against five 
wrestlers under a special set of rules 
mutually agreed upon. The wrestlers 
won four bouts. The one winning 
boxer also had been an excellent 
wrestler. And wrestling seldom in- 
jures the brain. . 

(3) A handy ambulance does not 
prevent an automobile accident. No 
amount of supervision, brain-wave 
recording or protective devices can 
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left 
off the jaw of Allie Stolz, And it hurt!“Too many 
of them could leave permanent injury. 


prevent injuries in boxing, either 
on the professional or amateur level, 
so long as the chief target is the 
head. 

H. E. Kennev, E. A. Thacker and 
H. C. Gebhart report that at the 
University of Illinois a student par- 
ticipated in a boxing match as part 
of the school's athletic programme. 
The contestants wore head helmets 
and big gloves. During the bout, 
the referee and the instructors. who 
were supervising, noticed nothing 
wrong. The student in question 
finished the bout on his feet. Actu- 
ally, he was in a state of amnesia. 
Afterwards, he packed a bag and 
left the campus. He travelled 100 
miles before his memory returned. 
For nearly two rounds, as well as 
all that time after the fight, he 
had been out on his feet. Yet, the 
cerebral injury that caused such a 
condition had gone unnoticed.” 

The 16-ounce gloves and sponge- 
rubber headgear are weak precau- 
tions against brain injuries. On this 
subject, a recent radio programme 
sponsored by the American Medical 
Association stated: 

“Heavy gloves and headgear may 
reduce external head injuries, but 
their effectiveness against brain in- 


jury is open to question. The best 


supervision cannot alter the fact that 
the aim of boxing is to strike the 
opponent.” 

(4) As for soft-hitting amateurs 
not getting hurt, Prof. Robert 
Francis, of the University of Wis- 
consin, measured tHe slugging power 
of a 145-pound amateur. He put 
600 pounds of pressure on the sur- 
face he hit. - 

At least one amateur has been 


killed in competition in each of the 


last three years. 

(5) Other sports are not equally 
hazardous. Boxing’s apologists like 
to cite football as being just as dan- 





Policeman fixie to revive the unconscious Bobby 
Burton, knocked down by a fighter of the same 
name. A right to the body did it. Burton died. 


gerous. Actually, fatalities in pro- 
perly supervised college, professional 
and even high school football are 
very infrequent. And you hardly 
ever see a punch-drunk football 
player. In football, as in most other 
sports. an injured man is removed 
from the game or, at least, given suf- 
ficient time in which to recover. 
In boxing, there is no substitution 
and time out lasts 9.9 seconds. 

(6) It is not true that a man in 
good condition can withstand blows 
to the head without injury. This 
theory confuses cause and effect. 
The fact is, the brain-injured boxer 
finds it increasingly difficult to get 
into shape. 

(7) The argument that “ours is 
different,” whether offered by a 
YMCA or any kindred well-meaning 
athletic programme, doesn’t hold up. 
It is “different” only in the rules 
that may modify to some degree 
the amount of bodily harm. Once a 
boy gets a taste for boxing and 
begins to fancy himself a potential 
champion, he may go on to amateur 
and professional fighting and invite 
bane destruction. Research proves 

s. , 

In a carefully supervised “this is 
different” boys’ club in Brooklyn, 
the contestants were two “mosquito” 
weights, aged six. Head blows 
maimed one of the lads for life. 
This is. on the testimony of his 
father. 

If it can happen in the 45-pound 
amateur class, it can happen to your 


*Dr. Arthur Steinhaus, who with Hart- 


nell Spence, wrote this article, is pro. 
fessor of eegag, | 8 at George Williams 
College, cago. has measu the 
body-bullding and body-destroying as- 
ects of | cal exercise and sy for 

years. was formerly chief of the 
division of phvsical education and health 


activities of the US Office of Education 
and is a past president of the American 
of Physical Education, 
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A familiar figure—socks down and long black hair 


sometimes hanging over his face—Essendon’s captain 


races down the field as elusive as quicksilver. 
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eynolds flies high into the air 


ti ae a ke rit" 
for a mark, 





Lil 


T took Jack “Captain Blood” 
Dyer, of Richmond, 19 years to 
establish a Victorian Football 
League record. And it may not 
last one season! 

Dyer, an overgrown, husky, six 
foot 16-year-old, began football with 
Richmond in 1931. Last season, after 
the final round of home-and-nome 
games, Dyer, now a poised, colorful, 
35-year-old champion, announced his 
retirement. He had played 310 
League games and kicked 443 goals, 
beating Gordon Coventry’s record of 
306 matches. } | 
_ But Dyer’s record, which appeared 

to be unassailable last year, prob- 
ably will be history before the 1950 
League final games are reached. And 
the new holder of the record?— 
Richard Sylvanus “Gentleman Dick” 
Reynolds, captain and coach of 
Essendon, last year’s premiers. 
_ Both players have had remarkable 
football careers, and the game may 
never see their equal. They have 
been great clubmen, brilliant players 
and fine sportsmen and have thrilled 
hundreds of thousands of enthusiasts. 

Reynolds had appeared in 299 
games up to the end of the 1949 
season and the manner in which he 
played in Essendon’s three final 
games indicated that, unless 
hampered by a serious injury, he 
will be fit for at least one more 
season of senior football. i 

There will be 18 home-and-home 
games and several final matches— 
-jast year’s premiers must be con- 
ceded a place in this year’s final 
four—and as Reynolds only requires 
11 games to equal Dyer’s record, 
new figures are likely. 

Reynolds, who came into the game 
as a wingman, was 17 when he 
played his first League match in 
1933, and, in the first year, at an 
age when most lads are still kick-— 
ing a football round the paddocks, 
received 12 votes for the Brownlow 
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Medal. His total was only six be- 
hind the winner, “Chicken” Small- 
horn, of Fitzroy, and he was equal 
seventh with Hadyn Bunton, who 
had won it the two previous years. 

.The next year Reynolds, who was 
now a rover, won the Medal. He 
equalled the record shared by Bun- 
ton and Geelong’s Cargie Greeves 
by winning Victoria’s top football 
award when 19—Reynolds’ birthday 
is in the middle of the football sea- 
son, 

But that was only the beginning 
of Reynolds’ brilliant career. He 
won the Medal again in 1937 ‘and 
in 1938. Bunton is the only other 
{footballer to have won it three 
times. 

As a lad, Reynolds was a great 
admirer of Carlton champion Horrie 
Clover. When 16 he went across 
to Carlton and trained for two nights 
with the Blues, but failed to impress 
and returned to his junior side for 
another year. The next season 
Essendon eagerly snapped him up. 

“Gentleman Dick”—Dyer gave him 
the sobriquet and often refers to him 
by that nickname in public speeches 
—was always a champion footballer. 
When 12 he was invited to train at 
Wesley College Oval with a picked 
group of State School boys from 
which a team was to be selected to 
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play in Western Australia. Former 
Carlton centreman Rod McGregor, 
who gave many a League star his 
first chance in schoolboy football, 
quickly decided that Reynolds was 
a natural footballer. 

However, young Reynolds suffered 
one of the saddest blows of his foot- 
ball career. Just before the team 
Was announced he rode his bicycle 
into the front gate of his home and 
injured his wrist, which was de- 
clared broken. 

Three days a weték for three weeks 
he attended hospital to have the 
wrist treated. On the day the team 
was to be selected Dick went to’ the 
hospital and another doctor had a 
look at the wrist. | 

“What’s wrong with it, sonny?” 
he asked. 

“It’s broken,” said Dick. 

“Broken, my eye; there’s nothing 
wrong with it,” said the doctor, but 
he was talking to himself for young 
Reynolds was already well on his 
way to the ground where the team 
sb being selected! But he was too 

te. 

_ Then his luck changed. The day 
the Victorian team was to leave for 
Perth, Dick was told that if he could 
reach Spencer Street Station in time 
he would be taken along. He made 
the train and it was the first of a 





number of football trips to the 
West. 


- Reynolds became captain of Essen- 
don in 1939 and about the middle of 
that season, when Jack Baggott (now 
assistant-secretary of the Australian 
National Football Council) resigned 
from the job of non-playing coach, 
Reynolds shared the coaching of the 
siae with tne then chairman of 
selectors, Harry Hunter, a former 
Essendon and Victorian full-back. 

In 1940, Reynolds was appointed 
captain and coach and the Dons 
have been a football power ever 
since. He got Essendon into the final 
four that year for the first time 
since 1926 and, with the exception 
of 1945, Essendon has been in the 
four every year since. The Dons 
went close to the premiership that 
year, too. It beat Geelong in the 
semi-final and in the preliminary 
final two weeks later ran Melbourne, 
the eventual premiers, to five points 
in a game that finished on a flooded 
ground. 

Melbourne wént on to defeat Rich- 
mond in the grand final. Essendon 
felt that it also could have beaten 
Richmond. Earlier in the season it 
had beaten the Tigers in their only 
home and home game. The follow- 
ing year, under Reynolds’ leader- 
ship, Essendon reached the grand 
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Dick Reynolds, businessman, serves a customer in He puts plenty of power into his kicking. A long 


his Moonee Ponds furniture shop. 


final only to be comfortably defeated 
by Melbourne. Essendon made no 
mistake the next year and won 
its first premiership since 1924, 
Under Reynolds the Dons have 
won three premierships and been 
runners-up three times. With luck, 
or perhaps a bit more imaginative 
captaincy on Reynolds’ part, one or 
two of those runners-up titles might 
have been premierships too. 
Richmond beat the Dons by five 
points in the 1943 grand final; 
Carlton took the 1947 flag by a 
point and in 1948 Melbourne, after 
playing a draw with the Dons "in the 
grand final, easily won the replay. 
In the 1947 and 1948 grand finals 
the Dons lost because of atrocious 
kicking for goal and critics of Rey- 
nolds, and there were quite a few 
at the time, felt that he could have 
improved the Dons’ accuracy by 
some judicious reshuffling of his 
forwards. But Reynolds, a gener- 


ous, good-natured captain, was loath 


to make changes because of the up- 
setting effect on the player con- 
cerned. 

In the 1947 grand final against 
Carlton the Dons lost by one point 
after having nine more scoring shots 
11-19-85 to 13-8-86. The next year, 
in the famous draw against Mel- 
bourne, Essendon had its support- 
ers groaning with 7-27-69 to 10-9-69- 
34 scoring shots to 19!. 

In his early days as a captain 
Reynolds won'many a game by in- 
spiring his side with his own bril- 
liant play rather than bewildering 
the opposition with flashing feats 
of generalship. Last year, however, 
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Reynolds revealed himself as an 
astute captain, studying the weak- 
ness of his opponents and making 
timely switches to cover up weak- 
nesses, _ 

At the start of the 1949 season it 
looked as though Reynolds’ football 
Gays had ended. He was carrying 
a bad thigh injury—only he knew 
how bad it really was—and he played 
poorly. Fickle supporters, who had 
cheered him for 17 years, advised 
him to give it up. Some even hurled 
at him the most dreaded taunt of 
all—“too old.” But Reynolds knew 
that once the thigh injury passed 
he would be his old self. 

A superbly fit player—he does not 
drink or smoke—Reynolds was able 
to stage a remarkable come-back. 
He began in a forward pocket and 
took turns as a ruckman or rover 
and his clever position play, loose- 
man game and ability to pop up just 
where the opposition least expected 
him, started the Dons off on many 
a winning run. Essendon won their 
last 11 games to take the premiership 
and Reynolds was one of the best 
men afield each week. And those 
luke-warm supporters who had cried 
“too old,” were cheering the loud- 
est! 

Reynolds’ three Brownlow Medals 
amply denote a clean player. Over 
the years many players have had 

a “shot” at him and although he has 
taken many a hard knock, few have 
ever managed to upset him. 
Revnolds, socks down and long. black 
hair often hanging over his face, is 
a target hard to hit. His long-strid- 


punt for goal. 


ing, weaving run and his clever 
twists and turns, make him as elu- 
sive as quick-silver. He also shows 
amazing anticipation and knowledge 
cr what the other man is going to 

0. 

Reynolds has great football cour- 
age. He takes chances—his habit of 
playing low to the ground leaves 
him open to injury by wild kicks— 
and he has never been intimidated 
or put off his game by a rugged, 
hard-bumping opponent. His only 
objective is the ball. He sees it, 
goes in and gets it and can’t under- 
stand other players who do not have 
the same idea. 

Usually easy-going and phleg- 
matic, his emotional stability was up- 
set by his determination to win t > 
1949 League premiership. At haif- 
time Essendon, with a lead of 27 
points and playing well, appeared 
to have the premiership in hand but 
Reynolds, with the burning memory 
of the two previous years, would not 
admit a win until the final siren had 
sounded 

At half-time, stuck for words, he 
told his team: “You're playing well, 
fellows. All I can say is keep on 
playing like that. I don’t want this 
premierstp to slip out of my hands. 


He seemed almost to choke as he 
added: “Go out and win.” 

The players had never. seen 
Reynolds so affected and nothing 
could have stopped them in that 
‘second half. Carlton could not 
counter the inspired Dons who took 
the premiership by 73 points. 
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Racecourse gambling is serious, 
full-time business, but even book- 
makers sometimes pause from 
calling the odds to crack jokes. 
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YOME odd characters actually go 
to a racecourse to admire the 
horses. ; 

They will sit ‘in the stands or 
line the fence, watching closely as 
the runners parade in the mounting 
caclosure. They will clap the win- 
ner as it returns after a race, ard 
will even go to the stalls to see 
how it cools down. 

But, if they move frum their seats 
too quigkly, they are likely to be 
trampled underfoot by the milling 
mob heading wildly for the betting 
ring to bet “on the next.” 

For racing, whether you admit it 
or not, is big money; and racecourse 
gambling is a serious, full-time busi- 
ness. Yet even a racing lif4 would 
be boring without a smile, and book- 
makers occasionally will interrupt 
their oral-laboring to make a joke. 
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Mr. J. S. Rosevear, formerly 
Federal Speaker, stood in the rain 
one day at Rosehill as bookmaker 
W. Mulligan called 6 to 4 against 
Coalition in an Encourage Handicap. 


“What are you waiting for, Mr. 
Speaker?” Mulligan asked him. “For 
a better price about the favorite,” 
Mr. Rosevear told him. 


“How can you expect that in the 
rain?” Mulligan cracked. “It’s 
enough to make everything shrink.” 


During the war years, when money 
was free, the betting ring was chaos 
and bookmakers were able to bet 
any odds they liked. Frequently 
throughout one day at Randwick, 
a man in Air Force uniform asked 
a fielder for a point over the odds 
offered. 

Exasperated, the bookmaker 
remonstrated with him. “Look here,” 
he told the backer, “I know my busi- 
ness. Don’t try to tell me the prices 
I should lay. If I wanted to know 
how to fly, I'd ask you, not tell you.” 

“Then you’d come an awful crash,” 
said the RAAF man. ‘I’m only a 
cook.” 

In those same days, when few 
people had much choice about the 
jobs they did, a bookmaker sought 
permission for a man to transfer 
from a munitions factory to become 


his clerk. 
“That’s ridiculous,” snapped the 
Manpower official. “Bookmaking 


isn’t a protected industry.” 

“Not protected?” queried the as- 
tounded bookie. “You ought to hear 
what the punters say about that.” 

Long before the first race one 
day, a well-known bookmaker and 
a prominent punter were arguing 
the merits of latest additions to their 
families. | 

“My six+months-old boy doesn’t 
know how to cry,” boasted the 
fielder. 

“Then he’ll never be a bookmaker 
like his father,” scoffed the punter. 

A former professional golfer set 
up as a bookmaker at a country 
meeting. Each time he saw a 
prominent backer in the crowd, he 
shouted: “What can I do for you, 
sir?” 

After half-a-dozen such requests, 
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the punter became annoyed. “I'd 
like peace and quiet,” he .snapped. 

“All right, sir,” the bookie-golfer 
obliged. “I don’t think I’ve laid 
that. You can have 10 to 1.” 

During the spring meetings in 
Melbourne in 1948, punters ran into 
such trouble that it was amazing 
how they got the money to keep 
going. Apparently bookmakers 
were wondering, too. 

A crowd of credit backers was 
clamoring to get bets on a minor 
race at Flemington. 


“Don’t rush me, you'll all have 
to stand back,” a fielder told them. 
“There’s a man behind you who 
wants to bet in cash.” 

Shortage of money is no rare 
thing in racing—for punters. 

In trouble with his bookmakers, 
a Sydney man decided to seek an 
overdraft. He walked into his bank 
manager’s room, sat in a chair, and 
banged a half-bottle of brandy on 
the desk. 

“One of us is going to need this,’ 
he explained. 

Trainers can be a_ tight-lipped 
crowd when they wish Not so many 
months ago, a well-known Melbourne 
trainer underwent an operation. As 
they waited in the operating-room, 
and to ease the patient’s mind from 
the coming ordeal, the surgeon 
talked racing. 

“I know a good thing for next 
Saturday,” said the trainer, after a 
few moments’ chatter. 

“What is it?” eagerly asked the 
doctor, who liked his weekend 
flutter. 

“Ah, no, I’m going to make sure 
I come out of this,” the trainer par- 


ried. “T’ll tell you after the opera- 
tion.” 
Victorian racing man, Snowy 


Baldwin, says there’s a trainer in 
Melbourne who cannot tell the truth 
even to himself. 

One day, in Adelaide, the pre- 
varicator was boasting to a crowd 
in a hotel that he had just bagged 
15 birds in a duck-shooting ex- 
pedition. As he walked out, he was 
accosted by two men. 

“We've just heard what you said,’ 
they told him. “We want your name 





It’s a closed season 


and address. 
for ducks and we're policemen.” 
The trainer jumped his hurdle 


without a baulk. “Don’t take any 
notice of me,” he assured his 
accusers. “Ask any Melbourne man, 


he’ll tell you I’m the greatest liar 
in Australia.” 

Battling trainers, trying to infiu- 
ence a punter to back a horse, can 
lay it on thickly. 

“My fellow ran the fastest half- 
mile I’ve seen,” one whispered con- 


fidentially to his “victim.” ‘He 
broke 48.” 

“Sorry, old boy,” countered the 
backer. “I’m not going to be the 
49th.” 


The bakers’ strike in Melbourne 
last year resurrected the story of 
the old-time trainer, renowned for 
his illiteracy and his habit of keep- 
ing all his money for himself. 


One day, his wife rang him 
urgently at his club. “Tom,” she 
expostulated, “you gave me no 
money, and there’s no bread for 
the stableboys.” 

“Don’t worry about that,- my 


Gear,” the trainer shouted back. 
“Give ’em toast.” 

Sydney trainer, Gordon Brown, 
won two Metropolitans and a 
Doomben Ten Thousand’ with 
Murray Stream, but he is as much 
interested in pigeons as in race- 
horses. 

One race day, the AJC starter, 
Jack Gaxieu, asked him about the 
birds. “They’re doing well. If you 
want a few ‘squeakers,’ you can 
have them,” said Brown. 

“Thanks all the same,” said 
Gaxieu, “but I’ll get a]l the squeakers 
I can handle when I’m trying to line 
up jockeys at the starts today.” 

A weli-known punter completely 
ignored his favorite bookmaker as 
he walked through the Randwick 
betting ring at Christmas. ‘Hey, a 
smile doesn’t cost you anything,” 
called the: fielder. 
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“No, but a nod of the head often 
has.” moaned the backer. 

A Sydney punter, who specialises 
-= daqubles, was complaining of his 
:roubles., 


“I've even tried the greyhounds, 


but there’s not much difference be- 
tween the dogs and the horses,” he 
wept. 

“If you get a leg-in for a good 
double at Randwick, the owner will 
scratch your second horse. If you 
get a leg-in at the greyhounds, the 
dog will stop half-way through the 
race and scratch himself.” 

Punters will go anywhere for a 
tip. They will listen to the milk- 
man, the baker, or the gardener. 
One woman even went to a fortune- 
teller before the 1949 Doomben Ten 
Thousand. . 

Gazing intently into her crystal 
ball, the seer intoned: ‘I see three 
mcrses racing neck and neck. The 
crowd is wild with excitement. It’s 
anyone’s race. The middle one is 
drawing ahead. He wins by a neck.” 

“What are its colors?” gasped the 
client. 

“T really don’t know,” sighed the 
crystal-gazer. “I’m completely color- 
blind.” : 

There never was a race meeting 
without an urger or a sharp-wit. 
Probably the best-known on country 
tracks in NSW was Red Mick, who 
did pretty well for himself about the 
Wagga circuit. 

At one small meeting, Mick 
broached the complimentary gate. 
said “starter” and tried to walk 
through. 

“Fair go,” said the official. ‘Five 
starters have gone through already.” 

Red Mick didn’t hesitate. ‘Well, 
aren’t there six races?” he snapped. 

At that, he had little on a tale- 
teller who used his enemy, “The 
Force” to gain free admission. As 
the uniformed police marched 
through the racecourse gates, he 
tagged along in the rear. When the 
gate attendant moved to stop him, 
he murmured “police informer” and 
got away with it—once. 

The bites are solid whenever a 
prominent racing figure has a big 
win. To save time and trouble. a few 
pounds usually are distributed. Only 
occasionally can a caller be bluffed. 
but Billy Cook got away with it after 
ne had won the 1945 Melbourne Cup 
on Rainbird. 

The following morning, one of the 
biting gentry walked cheekily into 
Cook’s hotel room. Not seeing the 
jockey. he shouted: “Have you any- 
thing on you, Bill?” 

“Not a thing,” replied Cook, in 
all truth. He was in the bath. 

A trainer recently invited to din- 
ner one of Sydney’s most successful 
sockeys. The rider was set to cut 
“ne bread, but made such a hash of 
the job that only crumbs and torn 
pieces resulted. 

‘Hey, you have te cut bread, not 
cull at it,” remonstrated the trainer. 
-You’re not riding at Randwick 
now.” 

Another story on the same tack. 
Applying to an unsavory stable to 
be apprenticed as a jockey, a small 
lad announced that his father was 
a fisherman. He got the job in- 
stantly. 
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“If there’s anything in heredity,” 
the shady trainer told him, “you 
cught to be able to pull them up 
for me.” 

Barney Page, well-known in Bris- 
bane and Sydney, was riding a 
brumby which threw him in the 
saddling enclosure at Ascot (Bris- 
pane). Page struggled back to the 
saddle, but half-way up the straight 
to the starting point, he was tossed 
again. 

Winded badly, Page needed ambu- 
lance attention. As he was being 
lifted into the ambulance, he heard 
a voice yell across the Leger fence: 

“Make sure you shut the door or 
Page might fall from that, too.” 

Jockeys often have a quick tongue, 
but they don’t always come off 
best. 

Incensed by criticism of his rid- 
ing at a Randwick meeting, a well- 
known rider growled at an owner: 
“How can you tell how I rode? 
You’ve never been on a_horse’s 
back.” 

“That’s true,” agreed the owner. 
“Also, I've never laid an egg, but 
I can tell a bad one.” 

When he was regular jockey of 
San Domenico, Val Faggotter caused 
interference in a race and was sus- 
pended. During his enforced holi- 
day, he went to the Ray Formosa 
stables for special photographs. When 
the shots had been taken, Mrs. For- 
mosa asked Faggotter if he had time 
for a cup of tea. 

“Time?” queried the jocke «+ “I’ve 
got two months.” 

Some jockeys are so accustomed 
to pushing on to others the blame 
for interference that they even at- 
tempt it off the racecourse. 

A rider was accused of driving 
his car carelessly and bumping into 
a tram. 

“But, Your Worship.” the tockey 
protested, “it wasn’t my fau't. The 
tram came over on me.” 


* 


During the autumn meetings in 
1948, owner Ossie Porter and jockey 
Harold Badger stayed at the one 
hotel. The day Denhoti won the 
Rous Handicap at Randwick, a tele- 
phone attendant accidentally over- 
heard a conversation between 
Porter and a friend in Melbourne. 


“J think Denhoti will win. [’m 
putting a monkey on him today,” said 
Porter. 

The telephone girl complained em- 
phatically to a friend: “I think Mr. 
Porter must be a very rude man. I 
don’t think Mr. Badger looks a bit 
like a monkey.” 

Sale time is serious time—usually. 
Champions can be missed by the 
slightest inattention. Yet auctioneer 
Reg Inglis often draws a laugn 
from his clients. 

The day Shannon was sold for 
26,000 guineas, Inglis was eulogis- 
ing the horse’s great performances. 
“He was left so far in the Epsom 
Handicap that Darby Munro called 
a board meeting to decide whether 
he would chase the field,” Inglis 
explained. 

Immediately Shannon had been 
knocked down, hundreds crowded 
ebout the auctioneer’s rostrum, seek- 
ing a view of the new owner, W. J. 
Smith. 

One woman dragged her escort 
away. “IT want to see Shannon. 
Wasn't it he they paid all that money 
for?” 

Even the Press can provide a few 
lighter racing moments. 

A former racing secretary and a 
racing Pressman have been: on non- 
speaking terms for years. The of- 
ficial would never admit that the 
going on his course would be heavy, 
even though torrential rains may 


have quagmired every other part 
of Sydney. 
The trouble between the pair 


started when the Pressman rang the 
secretary one race morning. 

“T want to check a story,” he ex- 
plained. “Is it true that you fell 
out of your boat at the home turn, 
when you were inspecting the course 
this morning?” 

Racing writer, Ossie Imber, was 
bemoaning the incessant rain during 
one spring carnival in Melbourne. 
‘““You ought to be here in the winter,” 
one of the locals remarked... 

“What?” Imber asked. “You don’t 
mean that people live in Melbourne 
all the year.” 

Another time, however, the Press- 
men had to laugh at themselves—- 
they were the hosts. 

At a function given by Brisbane 
sporting journalists during a Doom- 
ben carnival, radio man, John Dobbie, 
told of a raw recruit having his first: 
rifle practice. From 10 shots, he 
did not hit the target once. 

“You’re the worst I’ve seen,” 
shouted the sergeant. “What were 
you in private life?” 

Meekly the new soldier told hin: 
“A racing tipster.” 

I had to laugh more loudly than 
the rest. Many years ago, I went 
tor 49 consecutive races without tip- 
ping a winner—and the horse which 
broke the sequence started at 5 to 


4 on! 
A. W. Dexter 
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Nearco being led out of his 
air-raid shelter for h 
. daily exercise, | 
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said to have devoted more space to 
Nearco and his achievements than 
to any living horse. 

A brown horse, by Pharos out 
of Nogara, by Haversac out of Cat- 
nip, Nearco was bred in Italy by 
Signor Cavaliere Tesio, regarded as 
one of the greatest authorities on 
bloodstock breeding. Tesio bred 
Donatello II, whom he sold for 
£45,000, at the same stud. 

Nearco was unbeatable on the 
racecourse, winning al] the fourteen 
races in which he started, the first 
thirteen in Italy. Not only did he 
win but he set course records and 
scored by enormous margins nearly 
every time he started. All distances 
were the same to him; from six 
furlongs to, two miles, he still won 
with ease. | 

He rounded off his brilliant career 
with a whirlwind victory over Eng- 
lish Derby winner, Bois Roussell, 
and the crack horses of Europe, in 
the 1938 Grand Prix de Paris. 

After this race Tesio announced 
he wanted to sell Nearco and bids 
snowballed in from all over the 
world in an intense competition for 
Nearco. 

He was finally sold to Martin 
Benson, a fabulous speculator of 
the British turf. Benson, who. paid 
£50,000 for Derby winner Windsor 
Lad, the year before, was the founder 
of Britain’s biggest bookmaking firm. 
He was one of the few men to break 
the bank at Monte Carlo, having 
walked out in 1913 with £20,000. 

When Benson started bidding for 
earco he quickly swamped all com- 
retitors. He offered a world’s record 
price of £60,000, though he had 
never seen Nearco. This was ac- 
cepted by Tesio in a deal which 
tonk only 15 mirutes to complete. 

Even after the sale had been 
arranged, Nearco made headlines. 
First Mussolini delayed his sanction 
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of the sale while the Italian Gov- 
ernment tried to persuade Tesio to 
keep Nearco in Italy because of his 
immense value to the Italian breed- 
ing. 
Then there was a dispute between 
the Italian Embassy in London and 
British Customs officials when 
Nearco was shipped to England. The 
Embassy, anxious to have Nearco 
returned to Italy, claimed Nearco 


-was more than a racehorse. They 


said he was a work of art and not 
in the category covered by the 
Customs agreement between Britain 
and Italy. An international argu- 
ment followed. 

The Customs officials finally got 
the Board of Trade to rule that 
Nearco was a horse and was thus 
covered by the agreement clause 
which sanctioned Anglo-Italian ex- 
change of “goods grown, produced 
or manufactured in Italy.” 

Benson decided to end Nearco’s 
racing career as even a minor injury 
would have decreased his value by 
thousands of pounds and because 
bookmakers ignored the horse alto- 
gether and refused to accept bets 
about him, even at the heaviest odds. 

There was such a demand for 
Nearco at stud that Benson quickly 
regained his £60,000 and in 1941 
he syndicated Nearco for £62,000— 
forty shares at £1550. Since then 
up to £3000 has been offered for one 
share. 

The first of Nearco’s stock were 
brilliant successes. Five of his two- 
year-olds won in 1942 and N 
and Lady Sybil were regarded as the 
best of the season. 

After Nearco’s son, Dante, won 
the 1945 Derbv. Benson offered Sir 
Eric Ohlson £125,000 for Dante but 
the offer was rejected without con- 
sideration. 

During the war, Nearco was the 

y horse in England who spent 





Mr MARTIN BENSON 


every night in an air-raid shelter. 
Benson decided the loss of Nearco 
would be such a serious blow to him 
and to bloodstock breeding gener- 
ally that he spent £500 building an 
sir-conditioned underground shelter 
for Nearco. 

Every night Nearco was placed in 
his box in the shelter and whether 
there were raids or not he stayed 
there until morning. He was heavily 
insured and because of the possibility 
oi surprise raids was never allowed 
far away from his shelter. . 

Nearco is fed on what Benson calls 
the finest quality and best prepared 
food ever given to an animal and his 
insurance and upkeep cost more than 
£3000 a year. 

Nearco’s position as a sire was 
further improved last year when his 
son Nasrullah, third place-getter in 
the Derby, finished third in the 
winning sires list with 16 winners 
in 33 races. Nasrullah’s progeny 
won £41,372 in stakes and Benson 
says this latest success brought even 
higher offers for a service to Nearco. 

At Beech stud where Nearco lives, 
you have to pass several barriers 
and the army of stable boys who 
guard him, before you get to Nearco’s 
box. The stud groom tries to lead 
Nearco out into the sun so you can 
see his physique, but Nearco won't 
Trove until he gets some sugar. 

Then he comes out with all the 
confidence and presence of a great 
actor and trots up and down the 
yard. He holds his head high, his 
coat glows with a healthy sheen and 
it. is easy to see why he still sires 
horses who can run fast. : 

When the groom brings him to a 
halt and points out his strong 
shoulders and other features Nearco 
stands like a statue, and one feels it 
is a ee a as Nearco wants 
it to stag LP. 
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FAIREST AND BEST 


| This footballer changed his position to help 
| his team, then won the Magarey Medal for 
| the second successive season. 


Sy Harry Kuceboue 
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ON PHILLIPS, North Adelaide’s 
modest 1948 Magarey Medal 
winner would be the first to des- 
cribe the 1949 ballot result as un- 
expected. 

Before the umpires’ votes were 
‘opened and counted, the general 
opinion, shared by North Adelaide 
officials and Ron himself, was that 
if a North Adelaide player were 
to poll heavily enough to have a 
chance of winning it would be Ian 
McKay, the side’s captain-goal- 


keeper. 

But Phillips came with a grand- 
stand finish to tie with strongly- 
favored Glenelg. captain-follower, 
Alan Crabb. Under the provisions 
of the award, the honor went to the 
one of the pair gaining most first 
Pee renee: 4 Phillips won the count- 

a 

The result took North Adelaide of- 
ficials and Phillips by surprise. Not 
that Ron had played badly, but, hav- 
ing won the 1948 medal as a centre 
half-back, an ideal position for any- 
one with eyes on football’s highest 
award, he played most of the 1949 
at centre half-forward. The 
team needed strengthening in that 
important position, and character- 
istically, Ron readily agreed to “have 
a go” there if it would help the team. 

Centre half-forwards on the list 
of Magarey Medallists are as rare 
as hen’s teeth, and, with his trans- 
fer from defence to attack went Ron’s 
charices of winning another Ma- 
garey Medal. So everyone thought! 

If North Adelaide was surprised, 
it also was delighted. That pleas- 
ure found tangible form when, at 
the club’s dinner to celebrate its suc- 
cess in winning the 1949 League 
football premiership, a cheque for 
a substantial amount—the proceeds 
of a Phillips’ appreciation fund 
eL [ | spontaneously contribuec to id sup- 
ri ) porters—was hande Phillips. 
DICK RUSSELL So Ron Phillips won a deserved, 
if unexpected second Magarey Medal. 
. But what of the fairest and most 
brilliant players in the other seven 
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BOB HANK 


South Australian clubs? 

This honor in West Torrens, the 
premiership runner-up, went to Bob 
Hank, who apparently has a lien on 
the principal trophy in that club. 
Hank, dual Magarey Medallist, also 
has collared worth-while trophies 
awarded by an Adelaide newspaper 
on the votes of its football report- 
ers. Last season he won another — 
a pair of easy-chairs. Comparatively 
newly-wed, he should have one of 


the best and most cheaply-furnished | 


homes in Adelaide if he stays in 
the game much longer — and he 
should. 
Since last season, Bob has had 
the little finger of his right hand 
amputated. A football injury had 
left it permanently bent at an awk- 
ward angle. With that out of the 
way he may be even better (if pos- 
sible) during the 1950 season. 
Norwood’s fairest and best award 
went to big dentistry student centre 
half-back John Marriott. Originally 
a ruckman, John took over the key 
defence position for the Redlegs 
early last season and won his State 
colors in that position. He is one 
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South Australian who measures up 
to the Victorian physical standards 
of the ideal centre half-back—and 
he is only on the brink of his career. 

West Adelaide doesn’t believe in 
particula - Most clubs give 
trophies to “best backman,” “best 
forward,” “best ruckman” and s0 on. 
Not so West Adelaide. Players get 
trophies all right, but there are no 
tags to them—except two. The wear- 
er of the red-and-black who scores 
most points in the Magarey Medal 
ballot receives a trophy from his 
club. This is the equivalent of other 


clubs’ “fairest and most brilliant” 


awards. In 1949, Frank Lewis headed 
the West Adelaide players in the 
Magarey Medal polls. | 
- The other exception in the West 
Adelaide club is the Sam Suckling 
Memorial Shield for the best first- 
year player 

Frank Lewis’ cucumber coolness 
on a half-back flank was a feature 
of West Adelaide’s play in 1949 and 
enabled him to reproduce up to the 
‘hilt that fqrm in the interstate 
matches. 

- One manoeuvre of his when in 


ALAN CRABB 


possession and endeavoring to get 
Past a would-be tackler, is typical 
of his calmness. He props, puts the 
ball on the ground and, with his 
hands on it, remains motionless. His 
opponent invariably checks his tack- 
ling rush and pauses to see which 
way Lewis will go. That plays into 
Lewis’ hands. He feints to one side 
and, while his opponent involuntarily 
responds, dashes round him on the 
other side. 

Ex-RAAF, now commercial air- 
line pilot Alan Crabb, was a hot 
tip for the Magarey Medal and for 
two newspaper trophies. Attacked by 
internal pains early in the last 
match of the minor round, he had to 
retire. That undoubtedly robbed 
him of the Magarey Medal and the 
newspaper ___ trophies. Supporters 
endeavored to make amends—with 
compensatory presentations — but 
there’s nothing like the Magarey 
Medal. 

Alan, one of the most charming 
personalities ever to play football 
anywhere, subsequently underwent. 
an operation.. 

He had a great year with Glenelg. 
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He won the Tigers’ fairest and most 
brilliant award, the most consistent 
trophy, the prize for the best fol- 
lower and was adjudged the most 
outstanding player — four club 


trophies. 

back pocket 
play Russell, won Port 
Adelaide’s fairest and most brilliant 
trophy. The better the opposition, 
the more important the occasion, 
the better Dick plays—the mark of a 
really good player. Melbourne 
clubs ate acknowledged his worth 
in a way that counts, by offers of 
transfer inducements. 

Jim Deane, the unluckiest player 
in South Australian football in re- 
cent years, “walked in” with South 
Adelaide's: trophy. Jim has been 
dogged by injuries and other forms 
of ill-luck. Otherwise he probably 
would dethrone Bob Hank as the 
best footballer in South Australia. 

Jim was the object of an inter- 
club wrangle after the 1949 season 
ended. Port Adelaide, seeking a 


JOHN MARRIOTT 
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playing coach, advertised widely for 
applicants, but it didn’t waste much 
time over the other applicants when 
it discovered that Jim Deane was 
arrong them. 

He was hurriedly appointed but 
South Adelaide, in no position to let 
homegrown players of Deane’s 
ability slip through its fingers, un- 
derstandably declined to grant the 
necessary clearance. It was a big 
financial disappointment to Jim. 

E. George Tilley, in receiving the 
fairest and most brilliant award at 
the Sturt Club’s annual social, sol- 
emnly assured his audience that it 
was a triumph for psychology. That 
so staggered them that they forgot 
to laugh. 

George, Tilley, suave, polished in- 
surance agent off the field, plays a 
dashing game on the field. 

Some people in other clubs, al- 
though they may not agree with 
Sturt’s award to Tilley, would wel- 
come him with open arms if he 
transferred to their club. 


JIM DEANE 


GEORGE TILLEY 
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W. A. Ross, Gwillian G’s trainer. 


YDNEY wool executive, S. A. 
| Marsden, was surprised 
when, one morning early in 1930, 
he saw his mare, 
among the printed entries for the 
Sydney Cup. 

“You've thrown away £2,” he told 
his trainer, William A. Ross. 

Two months later, Marden was to 
stand proudly on the close-cut lawn 
of the official enclosure at Rand- 
wick racecourse, while the Governor- 
General, Lord Stonehaven, shook his 
hand and presented him with the 
Sydney Cup trophy. 

Gwillian G, the mare bought as 
a polo pony, apparently bred to run 
no more than six furlongs, and 
entered only as an afterthought, had 
outstripped the best stayers of her 
day to win the two-mile Cup by a 
space which the judge said, conser- 
vatively, was five lengths. 

No memorials stand today to com- 
memorate the name Gwillian G. 
The mare left no time records, gained 
no weight-for-age triumphs and 
mothered no worthwhile progeny to 
continue the fame of her blood- 
lines. 

But a racing romance began to 
be woven around Gwillian G the 
April morning in 1925 when wool- 
man Marden cleared up immediate 
business on his city desk, donned 
coat and hat, and motored to the 
annual yearling sales at Randwick. 


Marden entered the sale gates as 
a seller. He returned to the city 
as the owner of a diminutive filly 
for whom he had paid only 65gns, 


and whom he intended to use for 


polo. 

It is not given to man, however, 
to foretell the future. This little 
yearling was. never to see the polo 
“ field, wag never to carry her owner 
through a hard-played chukka. 

Exactly five years after she had 
skipped playfully and a little scared 
into the auction ring, she was to 
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Gwillian G, 





Finish of the 1930 Warwick Farm Autumn Cup. Gwillian 


bring a crowd of 70,000 to its feet in 
one of the most emphatic victories 
associated with the historic Sydney 
Cup. 

Marden offered at the 1925 sales 


‘a yearling filly by Valais by Girilah. 


She was a most shapely youngster, 
and rose to 300gns before Reg Inglis 
knocked her down. 

An hour later, a filly by Colugo 
from Soultoria pranced cockily into 
the ring. She was small and rather 
lightly-framed; the Girilah filly 
which Marden had sold would have 
made two of her. 


But the Colugo lassie was a nippy 
little thing. She pirouetted daintily 
on her feet, and Marden, a polo 
enthusiast, pictured her as an ideal 
mount. 


He spent a mere 65gns of his 
300gns to secure her—and when re- 
tired to the stud in May 1930, Gwil- 
lian G, as she became, had won for 
him £8011 in stakes. 


The filly was allowed time to 
mature. For more than a year she 
ran loose around a paddock at 
Charlie Rice’s property at Holbrook, 
near the Victorian border. When 
she was broken in by famous 
country horseman, Mick Hynes, she 
was named Miss Kelly. 

Hearing that “Miss Kelly” showed 
some indication of pace, Marden de- 
cided to give her a short trial as 
a racehorse. He had her brought 
to Sydney, where she was given 
to Ross to train at Rosehill. 

Ross failed to obtain the name 
Miss Kelly when he applied to the 
Registrar of Racehorses. He failed 
to secure any of the many substi- 
tutes he advanced. So Marden 
named the filly Gwillian G, after the 

daughter of a close friend, Leslie 
Gale. 

Gwillian Gale then was a slip 
of a girl, aged about eight. She had 
not seen a racehorse, and as far 
as Ross can recall, she was not 


brought to his stables ever to see 
the gallant little mare who carried 
her name. 

When Gwillian G first came from 
Holbrook and was placed in work, 
she was neat, low, but lengthy, and 
possessed a docility which constant 
racing did not ruffle or spoil. 

Gwillian G was a three-year-old 
before she appeared publicly, but 
thereafter, she had rarely an idle 
moment. She was no pampered 
sweetheart, to given an outing 
and then wrapped in cotton wool for 
a month. Throughout her career, 
she contested 55 races and it is a 
tribute to her courage and constitu- 
tion that she won her three best 
races at three of her last four starts. 

Gwillian G started from the base- 
ment. She won at her fourth start, 
but the race was a £10 Maiden at 
Bathurst and when, the same after- 
noon, she was beaten in a £10 Trial, 
there was little enough to suggest 
that one day she would win a Syd- 
ney Cup by five lengths. 

Even when she was verging on 
comparative fame, Gwillian G still 
was taken on country jaunts: Little 
more than a month before she won 
the Sydney Cup, she travelled 125 
miles by train to Orange to win the 
local Cup. 

Ross, like most experienced train- 
ers, always has argued the value of 
country experience for horses. 


“It made other good horses I had,” 
Ross explains. ‘“Merryland, Ville- 
roy, and Baby Blue all improved 
after I’d taken them to the bush, 
and I think the Orange trip helped 
Gwillian G’s Cup training.” 

Gwillian G did her early racing 
in sprints. It could hardly have been 
otherwise, on breeding. Her sire, 
Colugo, had been declared by vet- 
eran trainer, Isaac Foulsham, to have 
been the fastest horse he handled— 
more brilliant even than Woorak. 


Gwillian G’s dam, Soultoria, came 
from a New Zealand staying line, 
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~ G (J. Simpson) wins from Rionscup and Star God. 


but both Marden and Ross expected 
the Colugo blood to dominate, and 
neither had considered the possi- 
bility of stamina until the mare won 
a mile race at Menangle (NSW), as 
a five-year-old. 

The opposition was weak, and 
had Gwillian G won by mere pace, 
her connections yen 
not have been 
pressed. But Gwillian 
G, the supposed sprin- 
ter, produced a with- 
ering run down the 
three-furlong straight, 
and from the follow- 
ing Saturday, when 
she won a Moorefield 
Handicap at 1} miles, 
the whole nature of 
the mare’s_ racing 
changed. 

Gwillian G seldom 
ran again at a dis- 
tance shorter than a 
mile. She won her 
share of welters and 
middle-distance han- 
dicaps, but only on 
suburban courses, and 
still her owner and 
trainer had no inkling 
that she could win a 
rich race at Randwick. | 

In fact, it was.a complete fluke 
that Gwillian G even was entered 
for the Sydney Cup of 1930. 

On nomination day, Ross travelled 
from Rosehill to the AJC office to 
enter another of his team, Sion, in 
the Doncaster Handicap, first leg 
of the big Easter double. 

_ After Tom Nicholson, now racing 
secretary of the AJC, had accepted 
the filled-in form from Ross, he 
= a routine question: “Is that 


Ross thought momentarily and 
then answered: “I might as well 
ries Gwillian G for the Sydney 

up.’ 

Both Ross and Nicholson smiled 
when the new entry form was com- 
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J. Simpson . whe rode 
the little mare in 
victories. 


pleted. It seemed quite a joke. 
The owner,, however, thought 50, 
too, when he saw that Gwillian 
G had been nominated, for the Cup. 
“You've thrown away £2,” he 
chided Ross good-naturedly. 
Marden still had much the same 
idea, and Ross was inclined to agree 
with him, —. after 
Seiten G had won 
the Orange Cup early 
in March, 1930. Coun- 
try wins seldom meas- 
ure up to Randwick 


But both owner and 
trainer began to think 
differently when, a 
few weeks later, Gwil- 
Han G won the Rosehill 
Autumn Handicap at 
14 miles, and followed 
by success in the War- 
wick Autumn: Cup, 
also at 14 miles. 
| The question now 
was not whether Gwil- 
lian G had the class 
to win a Sydney Cup. 
The little butterfly 
had shown her classic 
hues. But could she 
- \run two miles? 
so, Gwillian G, the pony 
who should never have nag nom- 


' inated, had the Sydney Cup “sewn 


up” with only 7st. 

When he legged lightweight jocke 
Jim Simpson into a eddie ie the 
Cup, Ross still was uncertain 
whether or not the final two furlongs 
would stop the mare. 

Gwillian G was easy to ride, but 
she liked to run along in front, and 
that is a difficult job every yard 
of the two miles of a Sydney Cup. 

Simpson was told to ride his own 
race, but it was impressed on him 
not to pull Gwillian G about. Simp- 
s0n assured Ross there would be no 
need to fight with the mare. Gwil- 


lian G was such a smooth and sen- 
sible galloper that she would run 
kindly throughout. 

Simpson took Gwillian G straight 
to the front. He allowed her to run 
along two lengths clear passing the 
post the first time, and then piloted 
the field clearly along the back. 

Realising the doubt of Gwillian G's 
two-mile: ability, most of the 70,000 
onlookers expected Simpson to kick 
the mare along from the half-mile 
and gain a break. 

Simpson, however, had other 
ideas. He argued to himself that, 
if the danger to Gwillian G were 
the straight stretch, his best plan 
was to conserve Gwillian G for the 
final two furlongs. 

As the field went past the three 
furlongs and rounded the bend, half 
a dozen horses moved up sharply and 
crowded around Gwillian G. From 
the stands, it seemed certain that the 
leader was beaten but Simpson was 
merely biding his time. 

Straightened for the winning post, 
the jockey kicked Gwillian G hard 
in the ribs and _ simultaneously 
eased the hold on the reins. A cut 
of the whip or a stab of the spurs 
was unnecessary. 

Feeling herself free of restraint, 
Gwillian G raced into top gallop and 
left the other Sydney Cup aspirants 
stranded. 

Gwillian G had only one more race 
before an injury ended her racing 
career. She dead-heated for second 
(beaten only by a head) in the James 
Barnes Plate at Randwick and sub- 
sequently was spelled during the 
winter, with the idea of training her 
for the 1930 Melbourne Cup. 


Returned to work, Gwillian G 
was progressing favorably when she 
developed suspensory trouble, and 
veterinary expert John Pottie ad- 
vised that no further attempt be 
made to race her. 

Retired to the stud, Gwillian G 
lost a foal by Marconigram, then two 
successive fillies by Sion were hurt: 
and were unable to race. 

Mated with Denis Boy, a Caulfield 
Cup winner, and carrying the foal, 
Gwillian G was bought by Mel- 
bourne owner, V. J. Plumb, for 
1000gns. The foal, Denis Girl, won 
minor races for Plumb, who also had 
some success with another Gwillian 
G filly, Wassail. 

Gwillian G, of course, is not alive 
todav. She died at Canowindra 
(NSW) after contracting an infection. 
She is not even greatly remem 
for of all the “best mares” recalled 
by racing men recently for Sport- 
ing Life, she received no mention. | 

But Gwillian G was a romantic 
little mare, with a gameness which 
gave her what only one other -mare 
has had in 20 years—a Sydney Cup 
victory. 

And, too, a life story-such as hers 
does more to retain ‘the immense 
public interest in the turf fhan all 
the chroniclings of huge betting wins 


and losses, 
The racégoer loves a little 
| A.W.D. 


heroine. 
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make for 
Stawell 


HEY’LL be racing at Stawell 

again this month. Every Easter 
this Victorian township, 150 miles 
from Melbourne, in the rich Wim- 
mera, swells to 10 times its normal 
size. 

It will become a tense, restless 
city of sportsmen, all interested in 
how fast a man can race over a 130- 
yards cinder track. 

The Stawell Gift is Enown 
throughout the professional foot- 
running world. To have run at 
Stawell is an honor; to have won 
there is an achievement. In the, 
opinion of the spiked-shoes gentle- 
men a Stawell Gift sash is as im- 
portant as a century at Lord’s, and 
much more lucrative. 

Stawell at Easter becomes almost 
overnight a city of bookies and bores; 
tipsters and touts; urgers and 
hangers-on; picnickers and holiday- 
makers: luxurious caravans, tattered 
tents and all the many colorful 
etceteras that go to make up a big 
sporting carnival. 

In Stawell’s Central Park, Aus- 
tralia’s best athletes compete for two 
noisy, colorful days. Guarded like 
thoroughbreds by their trainers— 
that story of the kick aimed at the 
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the final, 


favorite is repeated every year and 
loses nothing in the telling—they, 
according to temperament, bask or 
swelter in the hot glare of notoriety 
and publicity. 

Those who take a moment off to 
look around discover that nature has 
provided a picturesque background 
to this kaleidoscopic scene. Sur- 
rouriaing Central Park’s tennis-like 
lawns are trim pines, poplars and 
golden-tinted elms. Miles away are 
the beautiful Grampians, one of the 
showplaces of Victoria. 

Accommodation is and always has 
been a problem at Stawell. Private 
homes take many hundreds—some 
to make money, others to help out. 
Last year a woman turned her home 
into a dormitory for 17 guests, col- 
lected £1 a night from each for bed 
and breakfast! In hotels many sleep 
on the floors. 

The first Gift was run in 1878, 
and they still argue at Stawell who 
was the greatest runner of all time. 

Jack Dona'tdson, probably the 
greatest, was a slim youth of 20 when 
he raced at Stawell in 1906 off 13 
yards. He easily won his heat and 
semi-final and was backed for thou- 
eands in the final. There was a sen- 
sation when he broke and was put 





A runner brilliantly won a heat in a 
world-famous gift race. The next day 
a man tried to lame him with a vicious 
kick. The runner was guarded until 
which he won easily. 


back a yard. This cost him the race. 
as he was beaten by inches by the 
Abbotsford. (Victoria) runner k. W. 
Thompson (10 yards). 

Many great runners have com- 
peted at Stawell. In 1925 Tim Ban- 
ner won by inches and later took 
world honors in England. Goldie 
Heath won there in 1933 and 13 years 


later his pupil Tommy Deane won the 


big race. Other runners of world fame 
who raced at Stawell included Tom 
Miles, Lynch Cooper, Austin Robert- 
son, Tom Roberts, Ron. McCann, 
Arthur Postle, Bill McManers and 
Len Sprague. 

After winning the 1925 Gift Ban- 
ner won the Australasian sprints 
championship and on his return from 
Liverpool, where he won the world 
title, he established an all-time 
record by winning 20 Gifts in the 
one season in all parts of Victoria. 

In 1927 the tall Queenslander Tom 
Miles eppeared at Stawell as an 
almost unknown runner; the next 
year he beat Banner for the world 
sprint title. 

Stawell was originally a gold-rush 
town. The foot-running carnival 
was launched by a small band of 
townspeople who gathered in a local 
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on the wing 


Before joining the famed Richmond 
“Tigers,” cautious wingman Geoff 
Spring made sure he was a cub who 
could wear his football stripes with 

honor. 


1948, four Melbourne League 
clubs recruited eight Association 
stars—with discouraging results. 

Of the eight stars, only one— 
former Williamstown player -Geoff 
Spring—was to continue to shine 
brightly. 

From the moment he Siecarees 
his Williamstown guernsey 
Richmond one, Geoff Betis aid 
well. After only 10 League — 
he was selected as a wingman in 
the Victorian side to play enue 

Australia on the Melbourne Cri 
Ground, later in the season eared 
Western and South Australia with 
the State side. 

He had an even better season in 
1949 and won Richmond’s valuable 
best and fairest trophy by a comfort- 
able margin, although Bill Morris, 
the previous year’s Brownlow Medal 
winner, was in the team. 

Spring, a Collingwood supporter 
from childhood, always wanted to 
play football with the Magpies, but 
he had no hope of getting away 
from Richmond. He was living in 
Richmond’s territory when he joined 
the and even when he was 
stationed in Darwin the “Tigers” had 
tim well tabbed and knew he 'was 
Playing good football. 

Richmond, whose espionage sys- 
tem was first rate, knew also that 
Se was mixing in excellent foot- 
bail company and playing with such 
campions as Alby Pannam (Col- 
iegwood), Ron "Todd (Colling- 
Si tisenton) tin Tages ee 

on), oms (Foots-_ GE SPRIb 
cray), “Chook” Howell (Carlton) and GEOFF NG 
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A powerful drop-kick 
as he dashes forward 
along the wing. 


(From Page 23) 
South Australian Test cricketer 
Merv Waite, who was a better than 
ordinary back pocket player. 
When Spring returned to Mel- 


bourne in June, 1945, Richmond was. 


hopeful of snapping him up, but had 
to wait a few more seasons. 

Spring was met by Ron Todd, who 
had returned home earlier, and 
Williamstown president Bill Dooley. 
That was a Wednesday—on the 
Saturday, without any training and 
just on the recommendation of Todd, 
Spring was in the Williamstown side 
—a strong side which was to win 
the premiership that season. 

It was a big jump for a lad who, 
before joining the RAAF, had con- 
fined his football to junior games 
with a Balwyn side. But Spring, a 
natural 
speed, easily bridged the gap: He 
‘played on a half-forward flank and 
his speed, excellent q and 
amazing leap for a player of his 
inches—10st 6lb, 5ft 74in—gained 
him*many a glorious mark. 

Williamstown and Richmond had 
entered a “gentlemen’s agreement” 
about Spring and the Association 
club promised that when he was 
ready to try himself out in League 
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football, Spring would be cleared. 
After 58 games with Williamstown, 
Spring crossed over before the start 
of the 1948 season. Other Associa- 
tion players to come across to the 
League at that time—some without 
clearances, too—were Geoff Broken- 


' shire and Jack Sales, Sandringham 


to Collingwood; Ron Kinder, North- 
cote to Fitzroy; Stan Tomlins, Sand- 
ringham to Richmond; Reg Harley, 
Williamstown to South Melbourne; 
Kevin Collins, Sandringham to 
South Melbourne, and John Garrick, 
Yarraville to South Melbourne. 


Spring was the only player to make 
a splash, although Sales has been 
a useful wingman for Collingwood. 
The others did not live up to their 
Association reputations. 

Spring has noticed a big differ- 
ence between the standard of foot- 
pee ea the- League Srl the: Amocia- 

on, 

“League players are much more 
accomplished,” he says. “They play 


_ with more science and the game is 


harder. 

“When you’re playing in the As- 
sociation you think the competition 
is strong, but once you step on to a 
League ground you notice the dif- 
ference. And the Association throw- 
pass! Players threw it here and 
they threw it there as long as they 
got rid of it. I didn’t like it at all.” 

Spring, who won the 600 yards 
at the Stawell meeting and the 880 
at Bendigo the same season, believes 
that foot-running helped him to 
settle down at Richmond from the 
first bounce. 

“T was very fit right for the first 


. game—it generally takes two or three 


games to get into form, and after 
that I did not look back. 


“J did not run last season—that 
is before the 1949 season—because 
I think too much running is harm- 
to footballers, but I did some 
again this: year.” 

A knee injury, received against St. 
Kilda in 1948, almost robbed Spring 
of the trip to Western Australia. 
He recovered sufficiently to be 
taken away but was only able to 
play in half a game in Perth. He 
played in Adelaide on the way home 
but was troubled by the knee for 
the remainder of the season. 

Spring was still being troubled by 
the knee during the cricket season, 
casually mentioned it to one of his_ 
team mates, a young doctor who had 
just completed his studies at the 
University. The doctor triumphed 
where more experienced colleagues 
had failed, and Spring’s knee was 
soon 100 per cent fit. In the next 
season, 1949, when Western Aus- 
tralia came to Melbourne, Spring 
played in the strongest Victorian 
side for many years. 
after the game against 
WA, Spring and Richmond club- 
mates, Bill Morris and Bill Wilson, 
were bundled into a plane and flown 
to Perth to join the Richmond party 
which was holidaying there. Rich- 
mond had been beaten by a WA 
side on the Saturday, but, with the 
three interstate players in the team, 
it turned the tables and won well. 

Spring injured a thigh in that 
game and hobbled to a forward 
pocket. Instead of remaining there; 
poised on one foot like a stork, he 
showed Richmond that, as well as 
being one of. the best wingmen in- 
the game, he was also a forward 
of considerable note. 

He got two goals in smart time, 
and while captain Jack Dyer was 
still wondering if they were flukes, 
Spring ran in from behind and with 
a spectacular leap marked over a 
pack of six-footers to get his tl 
goal. Dyer was convinced, did not 
need another glorious mark and 
fourth goal to realise he had a match- 
winning forward in his side. 
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Geoff Spring at work. He is the factory manager of a refrigeration 
workshop in Collingwood—and he likes it. 


Spring would like to play in a 
forward pocket—"“you can get the 
run in all the time and climb up 
the big fellows’ backs”’—but he rea- 
lises that he would also have to 
rove and he is not so keen on that. 

He is, therefore, reconciled to be- 
ing a top-flight wingman in a side 
that for many years has boasted star 
wing-players. Stan Judkins won a 
Brownlow Medal while playing on 
the wing for Richmond, and, in 1947, 
when the Victorian selectors were 
looking for two carnival wingmen, 
they selected Leo Merrett, of Rich- 
ae, as one of them.. 


} Millar, 
of St. Kilda, which probably will 
Surprise as many people as Millar, 
who did not play for St. Kilda last 
season and has never been regarded 
as a top-flighter. Two others high 
up in Spring’s rating are Len Dockett, 
of Melbourne, and Charlie McLaren, 
of Footscray, the latter whom 
Dockett also regards as a most dif- 
ficult opponent to beat. 

Richmond was anxious to get 
Spring in its side in 1947, but Spring, 
who was only 19 at the time, found 
it hard to make up his mind. Wil- 
lhams‘own also was seeking his ser- 
-Vices and eventually Spring decided 
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to have another season with the As- 
sociation club. 

“I was gaining experience all the 
time,” Sp . “and I did not 
feel quite right for League com- 


pany. 

“It’s good trying anything if 
you haveén’t confidence in your own 
ability. The fact that I did well 
when I eventually crossed to the 
Tigers shows that was wise to 
are three years in “the Associa- 

on.” : 

In the Association Spring always 
played as a half-forward with only 
an occasional run as a rover, and 
he met several strong half-backs. 
Best one was Ted Turner, of Brigh- 
ton, with George Garlick, of Yarra- 
ville, a close second. 

Spring, a quiet, unassuming player, 
is an excellent clubman, highly re- 
garded by the Tigers. He is one of 
the fastest players m the game and 
for a player of his slight build has 
remarkable stamina. 

Spring also is an all-round sports- 
man, plays a good game of tennis, 
and, although not a competitive 
player, has beaten several A grade 
pennant players. ' 

As a golfer he is quite truthful 
—he only claims to have gone round 
in 90 at Heidelberg! ’ 


Even a wingman must be able 
to leap into the air and gri 
; the ball. 
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Gene Tunney 


Undefeated World Champion 


fIISCUSSES 
THE GREATEST 
HEAVY WE! 
UF ALL TIME 


By arrangement with Collier's Magazine 





So far as | am concerned the question 
of who was the greatest heavyweight 
of all time boils down to: “Who was 
greater, Jack Dempsey or Joe Louis?” 
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ESPITE their ludicrous technique, the 


pre-Dempsey stalwarts were all tough 
adversaries, : 


I think, under certain circumstances, most 
of them could have licked Joe Louis if he 
were fighting then. Jim Corbett, for instance, 
who broke America’s heart by uncrowning 
John L. Sullivan, was fleet-footed, brainy and 
quick in his reflexes—an all-round dangerous 
opponent. He introduced class to the prize 
ring. I sincerely believe that he might have 
defeated Joe Louis in a 15-round bout if 
they could have met at their peaks. 

Even that tough, spindle-legged, freckle- 
faced, bald-headed light heavyweight, “Ruby 
Robert” Fitzsimmons, might have been ‘able 
to lick Joe Louis. 


When Louis was at his best, he was simply 
superb. An important thing on the credit 
side was that no matter how bad he looked 
at times or how slim his chances of winning 
seemed at any stage of a bout, he lost only 
one fight. Coming from behind to win so 
often and so definitely is another quality of 
greatness. At the same time his fights, after 
he won the title, were mostly against second, 
thirdSand even fourth-raters. 


Considering the clear-cut blots on Louis’ 
record, his stature doesn’t appear so solid after 
all. There were only two such weaknesses in 
Jack Dempsey's record. He had rough going 
all the way with Bill Brennan, whom he 
finally put away in the 12th. And in one of the 
wildest, most exciting, and shortest heavy- 
weight fights on record—with Luis Firpo, the 
Wild Bull of the Pampas—Dempsey experienced 
the ignominy of being swept out of the ring 
into the laps of newspapermen by an explosive 
right. He came back to win in the first minute 
of the second round. 


Outweighing these minor shortcomings is 
the fact that Dempsey’s opponents, generally, 
were by far superior to those taken on by 
Louis. It’s hard to find fighters of the calibre 
of Willard, Billy Miske, Fred Fulton, Carl 
Morris. Brennan, Georges Carpentier, Ton 
Gibbons and Firpo, all of whom Dempsey 
licked, among the long list who fought Louis. 

Thus, by the process of elimination pf all 
other heavyweight champions except Jack 
Dempsey and Joe Louis, and comparing the 
more numerous and serious weaknesses in 
Louis’ career as against Dempsey’s, I feel 
justified in stating that Dempsey was the 
greatest heavyweight of all time. 

Louis has been blessed with a power-packed 
right hand. Dempsey had one too, and was 
almost equally blessed with a left hook. All 
who understand the science of boxing know 
that a good left hook is better than a good 
hard right. Left hooks can be administered 
with little danger of a counter-blow-. Rarely 
Is this so of right-hand blows. 

On weighing all probabilities, I am of the 
belief that Dempsey would have caught Louis 
with u left hook early in the fight and 
started. him on the road from which he could 
never recover, despite his great powers of 
recuperation. Dempsey was a tiger as a fin- 
isher. As a hitter Louis was a killer; but I[ 
think Dempsey would have beaten him to it. 

‘In finishing this piece I don’t want it 
thought that I have anything but the highest 
regard for Louis in practically every element 
ot his professional] talent. He reigned longer 
than any other heavyweight champion ancl 
remained at his peak longer than any other 
champion. This is an unmistakable indication 
of true fistic greatness. 

The answer to whether or not Louis was 
the greatest ever gets down to what one 
thinks about Dempsey. For if Dempsey was 
not, surely Joe Louis was. 


AND NOW PICTURES TELL THE STORY 
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JOHN L. SULLIVAN, first world champion under © JIM CORBETT who dethroned John L, Sullivan 
the Marquis of Queensberry rules. “I can lick any was fleet-footed, brainy and quick in his reflexes, 
man in the world” was his claim and for years it says Tunney who believes that Corbett might 


was true. Superbly fast, he had a terrific punch have defeated Joe Louis in a 15-round bout if 
but finally high life and J. J. Corbett beat him. they could have met at their peaks. 


JIM JEFFRIES. “He was too 
easily hit and any opponent 
Louis or Dempsey could hit 
eould not be expected to last 

very long,” says Tunney. best, with Jim Jeffries who beat him 
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“RUBY ROBERT” Fitzsimmons (right) who, Tunney says, might 
have been able to beat Louis. He was a tough, spindle-legged, 
freckle-faced, bald-headed light-heavyweight who blasted Cor- 
bett off his throne. Picture shows his meeting, bia —_ past his - 
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The first TUNNEY-DEMPSEY fight. Gene planned § The second TUNNEY-DEMPSEY fight. The long 
it all before hand and kept to that plan. Dempsey count is over, Tunney has recovered and using 
could not cope with the boxing skill and speed his evasive skill,has wearied Dempeey: BY speedy 

ock-down. 


of his opponent backed by a powerful right-hand movement, making him ripe for the 
| and the title passed to Tunney. This was the beginning of the end. 


-—_ oe” 


Champion JESS WILLARD dethroned by Dempsey.:On the left is Dempsey looking at the result of 
his handiwork. On the right is Willard who took the worst beating ever administered to a champion 
in the ring, His broken jaw hanging, his cheek bone was split and his body was a mass of bruises 
as a result of Dempsey’s terrific punching. How he stood up to it was a mystery. Tunney thinks that a 
Dempsey left-hook in the first round of this fight was the mightiest blow in history. 
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ARTURO GODOY of Chile had, 
Tunney says, “a brief moment 
of glory”. Picture shows how he 
looked after his second fight 
with the “Brown Bomber.” 


Tony Galento floored Louis with 
a left hook in the second round. . 
Another left which could have 
won the title missed by a whisker. 
Tunney doesn’t rate him highly. 
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LOUIS trying to climb to the 
ropes to continue his first fight 
with Max Schmeling. Second 


time, Louis thrashed him. Max - 


lacked the touch of class. 


Poor CARNERA is _panic- 
stricken at the thought of tak- 
ing more from Louis who 
gave him 60 Ibs weight and an 
unmerciful hiding for 6 rounds. 


LOUIS: HE IS SECOND TO DEMPSEY 


BILLY CONN (left) gave Louis his hardest fight. Tunney 
says “Louis is honest enough to admit he nearly lost that 
fight. His career would have ended there had Conn just one 
degree more of greatness in him.” Conn was lighter than 
Joe but he put up a great battle and had Louis worried. 
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Evolution of the English thoroughbred began when King 
James | introduced what was claimed to be the first 
Arabian. strain into the hybrid English racing stock. 
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The mighty ECLIPSE, foaled 1764, died February 27, 1789 aged 25. He was never beaten in a race, 
winning so easily that the cry was, “Eclipse first, the rest nowhere.” 
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of racing 


TT. hundred years ago, a group 
of Englishmen founded a club. 

It differed little in aim from the 
scores of other London “sanctuaries,” 
in which the favored-in-money or 
birth could “eat, drink, and argue 
privately. Its members were habi- 
tues of the racecourse, so they called 
it the Jockey Club. 

Their remotest thought or wish 
was to assume the mantle of turf 
legislation. But, from the day mem- 
bers first gathered at the Star and 
Garter Coffee House, in Pall Mall, 
and later in a private room at Hyde 
Park Corner, the Jockey Club was 
destined to mould the ways and man- 
ner of horse-racing throughout the 
world. 

Not by many hundreds of years 
did the Jockey Club found racing. 

The remote ancestor of the blood- 
horse, a small-hoofed quadruped 
about the size of a fox, certainly did 
not run around a track, but the 
ancient records of England show that 
four Arab horses raced for a silver 
bell in England, in AD 210. 

The Venerable Bede and Alfred 
the Great had horses prized and 
proved in speed, and most English 
kings, after the Conquest, kept in 
‘the Royal stables trusted steeds with 
which they tried to filch pounds or 
possessions ffom their nobles. 

Such early racing, however, had 
little standing. It was a haphazard 
kind of rivalry between owners, 
without proper control and direction, 
and it is generally accepted that the 
real history of racing dates back to 
the 17th century, during the reign 
of Charles 11. 

Charles made Newmarket the 
headquarters of the turf in England. 
He rode in, and encouraged matches, 
had the course marked with posts, 
and helped to introduce some scheme 
of colors. 

Riders sometimes were gentlemen, 
in which case all horses carried a 
set-weight of 12 stone. Other times, 
however, horses were ridden by 
“grooms,” the forerunners of the 
professional jockeys of later years, 
who went to scale at a maximum of 
7 stone. : 

By modern computation, big money 
was absent from the 17th century 
racing. But monetary values were 
totally different, and many a present- 
day owner would exchange the old- 
dime prize of £100 for the inflation- 
ary thousands he gets when he wins 
a big race now. 

Charles II apparently had a keen 
knowledge of human nature, for he 
introduced a racing regulation 
whereby men were saved the temp- 
{ation of betting with money they 
might not possess. 
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Charles allowed no limit 
to gambling in ready 
money. A backer could 
Wager thousands against 
another, so long as ~ both 
parties lodged the cash. 

But betting on credit 
Was restricted to wagers 
of £100; and, nearly two 
centuries later, men were 
to wish the Jockey Club 
had retained the edict of 
Old Rowley when it be- 
came known that the Hon- 
orable Berkeley Craven 
had shot himself after Bay ' 
Middleton's Derby, because 
he could not pay his losses. 

The evolution’ of the 
English thoroughbred, as 
we know it today, really 
commenced when James I 
introduced what was 
claimed to be the first 
Arabian strain into the . 
hybrid English stock. 

On December 10, 1616, James 
bought from a merchant named 
Markham an Arabian stallion for 
£154. Whether the Markham Arabian 
was the first of his breed imported 
to England is doubtful The 


By AW. Dexter 


Crusaders brought back to England 
many Oriental horses, and among 
them most certainly must have been 
Arabs. | 

The Arab fetish became estab- 
lished, and it was quickly apparent 
that the mating of proper Arabian 
strains with English mares produced 
a horse which could run faster and 
farther than its predecessors. 


_ Sir Theodore Cook, in a History 
of the English Turf, acknowledged 
that “what the English horse already 
had in endurance the Arabs improved 
in speed, and what was fast was 
made to last.” 

Of itself, however, the Arab horse 
was not brilliant. The pure-bred 
Arab could, and still can, run long 
distances, but he is a short-strider 
and does not cover the ground at a 
really fast gallop. 

Arabs of all types and quality were 
brought into England, but selective- 
ness and careful breeding methods 
were lacking, and some of the Arab 
importations could reasonably have 
had a detrimental effect on English 
standards. 

At all events, most of them have 
lapsed into oblivion. 
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When a famous old racing man, 
Weatherby, Keeper of the Match 
Book at Newmarket, first published 
the Stud Book in 1791, he listed 174 
Eastern sires which had done stud 
duty in England. 

Only three, however, have really 
survived in racing history, and from 
that trio, the Darley Arabian, the 
Byerley Turk, and the Godolphin 
Arabian, practically every good 
blood-horse in the world has de- 
scended. 

The Darley Arabian was fosled in 
1700, and was bought for Mr. Thomas 
Darley in 1704 by his son, a merchant 
in Aleppo. 

The Darley Arabian is described 
as a handsome bay of the most prized 
Arabian strain. He -was about 15 
hands high, with-white hind fetlock 
joints, a little white on a foreleg, 
and a blaze. 

The Byerley Turk is believed to 
have been wrongly described. Most 
probably he also was Arabian, but 
was mistaken for a Turkish horse 
because he was obtained by Captain 
Robert Byerley when fighting against 
the Turks at the siege of Buda in 
1687. 

Two years later, he was imported 
to England, and Captain Byerley 
used him as a charger during the 
Battle of the Boyne on July 12, 
1690. | 

Captain Byerley, who commanded 
the Sixth Dragoon Guards under 
William of Orange, retired his 
“Turk” to a stud in Yorkshire after 
both man and beast had come through 
the wars unscathed. 
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Great Arab Sires of racing ~~~ 


The Godolphin Arabian, 14 hands 
3 inches high, came to England many 
years after the Darley and the 
Byerley. His history is a trifle 
obscure, but it is accepted that he 
was a present to the King of France 
from the Emperor of Morocco. 

Not proven, however, is the story 
that Edward Coke, an Englishman, 
discovered him drawing a water cart 
in Paris in 1728. Coke certainly im- 
ported the horse to England in 1729 
or 1730, and upon Coke’s death, the 
animal passed to the Earl of Godol- 
phin, from whom he acquired his 
name. 


' HERE have, of course, 
been other foreign 
sires whose names 


unbeaten on the turf and probably 
the fastest two-year-old of this cen- 
tury. The Tetrarch, retired to the 
stud after he failed to stand training 
as a three-year-old, produced some 
good winners, but his strain now is 
dying out in England 


However, through his daughter, 
Mumtaz Mahal, he has given to Aus- 
tralian bloodstock a successful stal- 
lion, Nizami, whose sons, Hiraji and 
Foxzami, both are Melbourne Cup 
winners, 

The Godolphin Arabian male line 
still continues through Precipitation, 
a prominent stallion in England and 
the sire of Enghien and Avalanche, 
now at stud in Australia, 

Through Eclipse, a great racehorse 
and a sensational sire, The Darley 


‘Arabian is the distant parent of 
"most of the world’s finest gallopers. 
All but a few Australian champions 
“trace to him. 


sometimes are recalled. The Darcy 
White Turk, the Darcy Yellow Turk, 
the Ledes Arabian, the Lister Turk, 


and the Alcock Arabian (ancestor of 
all greys) had temporary vogues, but 
their records are swamped by those 
of the three famous progenitors. 
Even the Byerley Turk and the 


Godolphin Arabian, in turn, have 
been outshone by The Darley 
Arabian. 


The Turk, a black horse, pro- 
duced the Herod male lines of sires 
which was successful for 100 years, 
waned badly in England, but has 
prospered in the present century both 
in France and Australia. - 

Herod, foaled in 1758 and a great- 
great-grandson of the Byerley Turk, 
was a powerful bay horse and a 
successful sire. He had weak fore- 
legs and a tendency to break blood 
vessels, but those weaknesses did 
not reduce his value on the rac- 
tracks. 

The great racehorses in the mid- 
18th century did not command big 
service fees. Herod went to a stud 


at a mere 10 guineas. The highest . 


he reached was 25 guineas, yet his 
mmmediate progeny won “more than 
£200,000, 40 hogsheads of claret, 
three Cups and a Whip.” 

Herod died in 1780, but his blood 
continued to exert an influence on 
English, and, consequently, the 
world’s, thoroughbred racehorses in 
the mid-19th century, through Bay 
Middleton and The Flying Dutch- 
man. 

The Flying Dutchman, still ac- 
claimed one of the finest gallopers 
of all time, was beeten only once 
in 16 races and later established the 
Herod male line in France. 

Although the Herod blood thrived 
on the Continent, its influence 
weakened in England and was prac- 
tically extinct in 1909, when Ri 
Herode, brought from France to con- 
test the Doncaster Cup, was pur- 
chased by Mr. E, Kennedy for 2000 
‘guineas. 

“I bought the horse for the ex- 
press purpose of trying to revive 
‘the long-lost line of Herod in Eng- 
land,’” Kennedy explained. 

Roi Herode sired The Tetrarch, 
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Bred by the Duke of Cumberland, 
third son of George II, Eclipse 
gained his name because he was 
foaled during an eclipse of the sun 
in 1764. Eclipse did not run until 
he was five years old, contested 26 
matches and races, and was un- 


', beaten. 


_ Sir Theodore Cook (History of the 
English Turf) eulogised Eclipse 
thus: 

“His excellence was not only 
owing to the races he won, but even 
more clearly to the astonishing ease 
“with which he won them and to the 
fact that, in addition to his un- 
doubted speed and stride, he pos- 
sessed sound wind, an ability to 
carry heavy weight, and an endur- 
ance over long distances which could 
never be tested thoroughly, for its 
limit was never reached.” 


Eclipse, however, was nearly lost 
to posterity. He was so bad-tem- 
pered that, at one time, his owner 
was about to-geld him, but before 
the operation was carried out, 
Eclipse improved. 


E was placed under 

the domination of 

a rough rider, who 

worked him hard and actually took 
him on nightly poaching jaunts. 

As a stallion, Eclipse, whose fee 
rose from 25 guineas to 50 guineas, 
sired 344 winners before he died of 
inflammation of the bowels in 1789. 

The influence of Eclipse on the 
great blood lines of racing is exerted 
through four fine stallions, Touch- 
stone, Stockwell, Isonomy, and 
Vedette. 

Touchstone, bred ‘by Lord West- 
minster and foaled in 1831, won the 
English St. Leger, the wood 
Cup twice, and the Ascot Gold Cup 
twice, 

Ithuriel, a son of Touchstone, car- 
ried on through Longbow, Toxo- 
Pholite and Musket. Musket, of 
course, was the sire of Carbine, 
whose staying powers have been 
reproduced in Australia through 
spearfelt and The Buzzard. 


The main line of Touchstone, both 
‘in England and Australia, has come 
through Newminster. Newminster 
was an ancestor of Ray Ronald, sire 
of immediate ancestors of Enfield, 
Emborough, Beau Pere, Magpie, 
Dhoti,. Helios and Gay Lothario. 

So, far back to Eclipse and thence 
to The Darley Arabian, go credit 
for Australian horses like Bern- 
borough, Windbag, Amounis, Beau 
Vite, Carbon Copy, Royal Gem, Beau 
Gem, ard the Melbourne Cup win- 
ners, Sirius and Rimfire. 

Bay Ronald, too, is the great 
grandsire of Hyperion, the success 
of whose progeny, both in race and 
at stud, has become world-wide. 

Stockwell, foaled in 1849, sired 
209 winners of 1147 races, worth 
£362,451, and one of them was Don- 
caster, bought for a record 14,000 
guineas by the Duke of Westminster. 
From Doncaster, the Duke bred 
Bend Or, Derby winner of 1880. 

There is some opposition in Aus- 
tralia to Bend Or blood, but it did 
help to produce Phar Lap and 
Gloaming. Night Raid, the sire of 
Phar Lap, was by Radium, a son 
of Bend Or. Gloaming’s sire, The 
Welkin, goes back four male re- 
moves to Bend Or. through Flying 
Fox, Orme and Ormonde, 


SINGLASS, : by Ison- 
omy, probably 
the most success- 

ful sire to keep strong the male chain 
of Eclipse in comparatively modern 
times, was foaled from a mare, Dead- 
lock, whom trainer Captain J. O. 
Machell bought for 19 guineas, sold, 
and then rebought out of a farmer's 
cart, 

As a racehorse, Isinglass won 
£57,455, which is more money than 
any other English horse, and mated 
with a great mare, La Fieche, he 
sired John O’Gaunt. Mated with 
Canterbury Pilgrim, John O’Gaunt 
got Swynford. 


Swynford is a male ancestor of 

Bahram, and through Midstream 
and Bulandshar, has placed on the 
Australian turf Shannon, Murray 
Stream, High Caste, and Snow- 
stream. — 
. Through Cyllene, a great-great- 
grandson of Stockwell, the Eclipse 
strain has had added influence on 
Australian bloodhorse breeding. 


Valais and his greatest son, Heroic, 
and consequently, Heroic’s sons, 
Ajax, Hall Mark, Nuffield, The 
Marne, Hua, and Royal Step trace 
to Cyllene, hence to Stockwell, 
Eclipse and The Darley Arabian. | 

Grandsons and granddaughters of 
Heroic to have become successful 
racehorses include Flight, San 
Domenico, Magnificent, Dark Marne, 
and Mighty Song. . 

Through Rock Sand, Cyllene also 
is responsible for Peter Pan and 
for the Phalaris blood successful in 
Australia through imported sires 
Channel Swell, Manitoba, Brueghel, 
Kinderscout, and Hellespont. 

Pharos, sire of the sensational 
Nearco, also was by Phalaris. 

So long as horses continue to run 
around race tracks, any attempt to 
compare ancient and modern cham- 
pions will be contentious. 
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Admiral Rous, dictator of the 
English turf for nearly 50 years, 
sefore the turn of the present cen- 
=ry, contended that the thorough- 
ared always is improving. 

“Horses of my day.” he declared, 
“are as much superior to Eclipse, 
~ not more so, as Eclipse was to 
ses Arab forebears. 

“Today, Eclipse might pull through 
= a £50 plate, winner to be sold for 


The keen student of the blood- 
borse maintains it would be strange 
if the money and time given to 
breeding and its study should not 
sroduce some tangible improvement 
throughout the years. 

But, whether or not they have 
=smproved in speed and stamina, 
horses emphatically have grown in 


ight. 

Giving evidence on Horse Breed- 
ing before a committee of the House 
of Lords in 1873, Rous testified that 
the average height of the thorough- 
bred in 1700 was only 13 hands 3 
amches. It increased an inch every 
25 years, he said. 

Apparently, however, the growth 
has stopped somewhere along the 
line, for the average height of the 
bloodhorse today is 16 hands. 

The idea is accepted generally 
that horses sprint faster today than 
they did formerly, but the old- 
timers will argue that the modern 
horse lacks stamina. 

Admittedly, the emphasis in 20th 
century breeding is on brilliance. 
Studmasters want to see their stal- 
lions advertised and boosted by early 
two-year-old winners. The clubs, 
particularly in Australia, encourage 
the production of speedy horses by 





providing a preponderance of sprint 
races. 


Sprint racing, nevertheless, has 
mot the spectacular appeal of dis- 
tance tests. The average racegoer 
likes to see good horses running 1} 
miles or more. 

But the public, quite as emphatic- 
ally, wants no return to the old days 
of running a race, best of three héats 
over three or four miles, 

And it would not appreciate the 
cruelty of some historical matches 
run in England before the Jockey 
Club commenced to put horse-racing 
on an even keel. 


"A race for the Derby at Epsom. An old-time painting, 


racing adapted to them, 

But wherever you step on a race- 
track, be it Frafice or America, Aus- 
tralia or the Continent, all rules 
and regulations are based primarily 
on those of the Jockey Club of Eng- 
land. 

The influence of the club on rac- 
ing first was felt shortly after 1750, 
when it established Jockey Club 
Plates to be run at Newmarket. 

As its powers increased, and when 
it became apparent that the Club 
was to be turf arbiter, the Jockey 
Club, in 1756, abolished the system 
of running races in heats, followed 
by a final. : 

It announced that, in future, all 
horses would run against one an- 
other, no matter how numerous the 
entries, 

Six years later, jockeys were made 
to wear distinctive colors, and by 
1773, the Jockey Club appointed the 
first official judge. 

The judge was followed by an 
official starter and a clerk of the 
scales, and before long, the Club 
also had sanctioned the racing of 
two-year-olds, had regulated weights 
to be carried, and had established 
penalties for “the illegal watching 
of trials at Newmarket.” 

As racing gained in popularity 
and esteem, more men of rank and 
pmne position were drawn towards 

Before the establishment of the 
Jockey Club, Tregonwell Frampton 
had been called The Father of the 
English Turf. 

Chroniclers paint Frampton as a 
Strange character who had been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of the Royal 


Racehorses at Newmarket by Wil- 





liam III and had he!d the appoint- 
ment under Queen Anne and the 
first two Georges. . 

His emolument was £1000 a year 
— the upkeep of 10 horses and 10 


ys. 

Frampton and Sir William Strick- 
land were responsible for the law 
which makes it almost impossible 
to recover legally any debt incurred 
from racecourse. betting. 

After large sums had been bet 
on a match between horses owned 
by the pair, Parliament passed a 
law to prevent “the recovery of 
any sum exceeding £10 betted on 


Racing clubs throughout the world a horse race.” 


have their own fdeas on how the 
sport should be conducted. Local con- 
ditions have to be considered and 
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With the Jockey Club in its in- 
fancy, Charles Fox was the most 


brilliant-and famous figure to adopt 


racing as his hobby. He, too, was 
a queer personality In his day, 
and for many years afterwards, on- 
lookers could chase after the field 
on their hacks. Fex would ride 
after the racehorses for the final 
two furlongs, shouting encourage-+, 
ment to his jockey. 

Years later, Admiral Rous was to 
adopt similar tactics, but for a totally 
different reason. 

Rous, after a fairly distinguished 
naval career, dedicated his whole 
time to racing. He became virtual 
dictator, was official handicapper to 
to Jockey Club for years after 1855, 
and drew up the weight-for-age 
Scale still in use today. 

As handicapper, Rous, mounted on 
a hack, would station himself down 
the course, where ne could detect 
“the quick and the dead.” Often he 
could seen racing alongside a 
field, yelling at a jockey who had 
too tight a hold.on his mount’'s 
head. 

Rous interested himself as much 
in race starting as in handicapping. 
He fought for many years to ban- 
ish the evils connected with that 
side of racing. 

In 1863, Rous carried through the 
Jockey Club a scheme which pro- 
vided for suspension of jockeys who 
took unfair advantages and disobeyed 
the starter. 

In a letter to a London magazine, 
Bell’s Life In London, he made a 
bitter attack on the ability and in- 
tegrity of some race starters. 

Rous declared: “It is extraordin- 
ary that the art of starting racehorses 
on fair terms for short courses should 
be considered arduous. 

“The horses are not ridden by 
sailors or tailors, but by the most 
accomplished jockeys. 

“For the last sixty years, the start- 
ing has been the bete noir of racing. 
In more recent times, if the horses 
for the Derby succeed in getting off 
within the hour, it was considered 
a fair business. 

“Matilda was allowed 80° yards 
start when she won the St. Leger. 

“IT recollect when the Newmarket 
starter, who tenanted a house be- 
longing to one of our best jockeys, 
always evinced a feudal-feeling and 
never allowed the horses to go unless 
his landlord was well in front. 

“In 1859, I discovered that the 
starter-general was in receipt of 
large income by presents from the 
owners of winning horses and I 
was Officially informed from his 
own words that he never made less 
than £1000 per annum.” 

Lord George Bentinck, a son of 
the Duke of Portland, was the out- 
standing figure in world racing dur- 
ing the early Victorian era. 

Bentinck established the system 
of starting oy flag, introducing the 
numbering of saddle cloths to sim- 
plify identification, and, as ‘‘Napoleon 
of. the Turf” ordered all runners to 
be paraded in the paddock before 
each race, 

Lord Bentinck also uncovered the 
notorious Running Vein scandal, in 
which a four-year-old was rung in 
to win the English Derby in 1844. - 

A strict disciplinarian, he fought 


against the practice of giving pre- 


sents to the judge after a race, yet 
(To Page 63) 
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FATE Kt 
EUGENE ot 


in London 


Yesterday: Champagne 
for everyone and the 
money .flowed freely. 
Today: Poverty, misery, 
as the wind whips 
through cracks in a 
ramshackle cottage he 
calls his home. 





O get to Eugene Criqui’s house 
you take a train from the 
centre of Paris and ride out into 
the suburbs for half-an-hour until 
you come to Wert Galant. _ 

It is an impoverished, filth-strewn 
village with unpaved streets and 
here in a dilapidated old brick cot- 
tage lives the man whose fists won 
-him £200,000 and the featherweight 
championship of the world. 

Veteran of 116 fights—seven of 
them in Australia—and a former 
hero of three continents, Criqui is 
now a physical wreck who suffers 
constant pain and moves with diffi- 
culty. Apart from a small pension, 
he is penniless. 


Now 56 years old, he has a per- 
manently dislocated hip and says the 
headaches caused by the punishment 
he took in the ring get increasingly 
severe. His famous silver-plated 
jawbone, shattered by a German 
bullet in World War I, aches con- 
tinually and the combined effect of 
these injuries makes it impossible 
for him to sleep without using drugs. 

His jaw sags and the stitch marks 
of this ugly wound are matched by 
his flattened nose and the scars 
around his eyes and on his upper 
lip. His sparse hair is grey, his 
ears twisted and thick and his com- 
plexion is deathly pale. 

It was hard to find Criqui. None 
of the people who cheered him, in 
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Eugene Criqui in his championship dave: His co was wavend tea. 
but today it is pain-racked, too. 


the twenties for his skill and cour- 
age knew where he lived. Around 
the bars and nightclubs where he 
once held gay parties, he was for- 
gotten, and in the gymnasiums only 
the old men remembered | 

Criqui is nursed by his wife, Paul- 
ine, and occasionally his sister, 
Lucien, visits him. Otherwise, he 
is friendless. All those who helped 
spend the fortune he made from box- 
ing are gone. 

His ramshackle cattage needs re- 
pairing and as we sat huddled 
around an old iron stove in the kit- 
chen and talked of Criqui’s ring 
career, the wind whipped through 
cracks in the walls. . 

Criqui was born in Paris, son of 








a poor Montmartre waiter. His 


childhood soon developed into a 
guerrilla war with truant officers and 


gendarmes, as he wandered Paris 
scavenging for food and brawling 
with fellow urchins. 

When he was 16 he took to the 
only career he was trained for — 
fighting. By 1912 he was a quick- 


‘stepping, but light-hitting flyweight. 







He won the French flyweight title 
that year but was forced to re- 
linquish it within a few months 
when he outgrew the division. 
From then on he fought as a 
featherweight. He was defeated 
first by Sid Smith and then by 






Percy Jones in contests labelled as 


for the world’s title, but when 
World War I began was considered 
only a good second-rater. 

Criqui went into the infantry and 





for three years dodged Gerfnan bul- 
lets in the trenches of France 


“But 
by 1917.” he says, “I was tired of 
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Criqui (right) and Johnny Kilbane touch gloves before their 1923 fight in New York for the world 
' feather title. Criqui won by a knock-out in six rounds. 


ducking. It was no surprise when 
I was wounded.” 

A bullet entered his mouth, 
smashed through his jaw and 
emerged from his n He was 
taken from the front line on a 
stretcher and spent the next 18 
months in Army hospitals. 

Discharged with a _ silver plate 
screwed in his jaw to replace the 
missing bone, Criqui thought his 
fighting career was over—“I wan- 
dered the 
despondent”—but he could not stay 
away from the stadiums and gyms. 

One day an American soldier, pre- 
paring for an inter-Allied boxing 
tournament, asked him to act as a 
sparring partner. Criqui decided 
to risk permanent disfigurement and 
accept the offer. 


He forgot his plated jaw until | the 
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boulevardes broke and. 


American landed a_ terrific 
swing flush on his chin. The blow 
would have knocked out most 
fighters but Criqui was unaffected. 
He decided to stage a comeback. 
Unhurt by” the most powerful 
blows on the jaw, Criqui made 
astonishing progress, winning 22 
successive victories in two years, 
most of them by a knock-out. His 
first comeback defeat came when 
he fought the British bantamweight 
ooo Tommy. Noble, in Lon- 
on 

Ahead on points, Criqui turned to 
avoid a low right in the 19th round. 
The punch dug into his hip bone 
and paralysed his leg. Criqui fell, 
but using the ropes, pulled himself 
to his feet. He could not move 
and Noble plastered him with 
punches until he landed a punch 


right 


which dropped Criqui for the full 
count. 

Unshaken by this bad _ luck, 
Criqui resumed his winning se- 
quence and in the next few months 
gained world-ranking with a series 
of wins over top-rated opponents. 

“Paris was gay and we lived a 
life of continual parties,” he says. 
“Georges Carpentier was at his top, 
Charles Ledoux, a great fighter, was 
winning all his fights. The fight 
game was booming and there was 
champagne for everyone. We went 
about in. fast cars and spent money 
as fast as we made it.” 

In 1920, Criqui went to Aus- 
tralia, where he gave an incredible 
display of murderous punching. 
Fighting under the promotion of 
Jack Munro at the Rushcutter Bay 
stadium, he had seven bouts in five 
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Criqui in his prime, lithe and beautifully proportioned. He was a 





magnificent fighter, remembered for his skill and courage. 


months, winning six by a knockout 
and the other on points. 

His first victory was over Vic 
Blackburn, whom he stopped in nine 
rounds. This was followed by knock- 
out wins over Jackie Green (four 
rounds), Bert Spargo (18 rounds), 
Jerry Sullivan (13 rounds) and Sid 
Godfrey (ten rounds). 

On February 19, 1921, he met the 
Filipino Salvino Jamito in a classic 
20-rounder; each man boxed clev- 
erly and hit with power and at the 
end both were bruised and bleeding. 
Criqui won a narrow points decision 
ay aaa he says was his hardest 

ht, 
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His last bout in Australia was on 
March 19, 1921, when he knocked 
out another highly-rated Filipino 
Dencio Cabanela, after 14 ‘thrill- 
packed rounds. | 

Back in France, Criqui won the 
French featherweight title by knock- 
ing out Auguste Grassi in less than 
a round and later he took the Euro- 
pean crown from the Belgian Arthur 
Wyns, whom he knocked out in 12 
rounds, 

By now Criqui’s phenomenal run 
of victories had made him a hero 
in France. He drew capacity crowds 


to his fights and led a hectic social 


life, staging lavish parties and dom- 


inating the gossip columns in a 
series of torrid romances with Paris - 
showgirls. : 

He will ‘tell you how his guests 
drank gallons of champagne and 
will show you photographs of him- 
self with his arms around voluptu- 
ous, leggy chorus girls. 


He finally married nightclub 
singer Mary Dol, then the rage of 
Paris—“she was a blue-eyed blonde 
and the prettiest girl you’ve ever 
seen,” F ; ' 

Criqui kept winning and in 1923 
went to America in search of the 
world’s title, His book of cuttings 
shows headline stories from Ameri- 
can papers of the time about his 
punching power and his inability to 
feel blows on his “jaw of silver.” 

One hot-night in June that year, 
Criqui captured the championship of 
the world from American cowboy 
Johnny Kilbane, winning on a knock- 
out after six one-sided rounds, He 
did not hold the title long, how- 
ever, and less than a month later 
lost it in a disputed decision to 
Johnny Dundee. | 
‘ “T got over 50,000 dollars for those 
two fights,” he says gloomily. “How 
I could use some of that now.” 

After that Criqui could not re- 
tain his best condition and though 
he went on fighting until 1928, he 
lacked his former speed and k.o. 
punch. When he retired he had 
had 116 bouts for 34 knock-out 
wins and only 12 defeats—most of 
them before his jaw was smashed. 

The money Criqui made went 
quickly and by 1935 when his wife, 
Mary, died after several operations, 
he was broke. He applied for an 
Army pension for his jaw wound 
and has lived on that ever since. 

In 1937 he married Pauline Back, 
the nurse who had looked after his 
first wife. “Only for FPauline’s 
nursing I would have died years 
ago,” says Criqui. Just before the 
last war they moved from Paris. to 
Vert Galant. 

Criqui was knocked down in the 
street by a Nazi tank after the Ger- 
mans had occupied the village. He 
was unable to get expert attention 
for a fractured hip and though this 
responded to his wife’s care he has 
been a cripple since then. 

“One day,” says Criqui, “the Boche 
ordered 16 men from the village to 
be shot in retaliation for eight Ger- 
mans they said we’d killed. They 
passed me over because I was too 
mutilated, but I knew I wouldn't 
be as lucky next time.” 


So Criqui and his wife made a 500- 
mile trek to the Pyrenees where 
they took refuge until near the end 
of the war. This trip made his con- 
dition deteriorate further. 


‘ Criqui’s only interest now is the 
Paris Branch of the French Re- 
turned Soldiers’ Association, of 
which he is president. When he can 
he goes to Paris for its meetings. 


“T can’t bear bed,” he told me. 
“When my nerves are taut I have 
to get out and hobble round until 
the pain stops. It’s worse in the 
winter. The cold makes my face 
and hip ache terribly. I suppose you 
eg say, now I’m just waiting to 
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RED. FLANAGAN of Geelong 
has been in League football 
for four years and has represen 
Victoria each season. 
Blond, 6ft ijin Flanagan is not 
one of the gay adventurers of League 


football... He has the ability of the 
true champion but not always the 
confidence. - 

Often before a big game Flanagan 
ponders over the outcome. If he be- 
lieves he can beat his opponent there 
is no stopping him, but if he decides 
that his prospective opponent is a 
hard man to beat, he may not ie 
so prominent. 

Flanagan however is a top-flight 
footballer and—even if he doesn't 
believe it—he can beat any centre 
half-back in the game. 

As a centre half-forward Flanagan 
has all the essentials—he is a eels 
mark and kick and for a big man is 
fast and clever on the ground. With 
Flanagan at centre half-forward and 
Lindsay White at full-forward Gee- 
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long are always a hard side to beat. 

Flanagan came to Geelong from 
Swan Hill, via the Army. In the 
River Murray town he was a cham- 
pion schoolboy footballer, but tennis 
was his ideal sport. While still at 
school he was de oar to play 
in a local senior side in a semi- 
final and he kicked 13-4—a record. 
Byt still he believed his mark in the 
sporting world would be made with 
a tennis racquet. 

Once Flanagan gets an idea it's 
hard to shift. It took a world war 
to convince him that the tennis world 
could struggle along without him, 
but that Australian Rules football 
could do with him. 

Joining the Army “from High 
School, he began to play football 
in the islands—and there Geelong 


committeeman, Major Horrie Rich, . 


saw him. 

Major Rich’s first thought was, 
“Flanagan would look nice in a Gee- 
long blue and white guernsey,” = 
he set about making this 
thought come true. 

en Flanagan returned to Vic- 

toria, Geelong was waiting to sign 
him up. Other clubs were interested 


_ too—you could not kick a football 


on any island without a League scout 
popping up—but Geelong got his 
signature. 


That was the start of Flanagan's 
colorful career. He played his first 


Tennis or football? The young man chose 
football. An alert Army officer, watching 

a game in the islands, saw him as a 
| potential champion. 





FLYING FRED 
MAKES IS MARK 


gamé against bourne on Rich- 
re et Me RAAF 


beli v e it or not, the match he played 
in We irst League game he had 


1 with Geelong 
. e season, he re- 
ed Geoff oul Geelong ruck- 












uld not take his 
Victorian side to play 
. Flanagan did well too 
the next year, was chosen in the 
o play in Hobart. 

because of an in- 
e season, Flanagan 
e side selected to 
against Western Australia and 
Australia but, when Lindsay 
White was injured against North 
Melbourne, Flanagan was chosen and 
off jhe Sa to Perth and Adelaide. 
But his injury worried him on the 
trip, and he was ‘not able to produce 


his| best footb Fred finished 
sevéral games ping heavily and 
wag so depressed by the constant 
wo of his leg injury that Bill 
Morris, of Richmond, who was hav- 
ing||a fine season and could afford 
to | nicknamed him 


be jocula 
ubles.” In| the game in Ade- 
laide, Flanagan ok a still limping and 
was made 19th 


ast season ape® Was Gnaol 
the) first men Victoria’s 
strongest side far many years. This 
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Fred Flanagan, Geelong’s blond giant, is on the 
staff of Elder Smith’s | 


technical 


was for the match against Western 
Australia on the MCG and Victoria 
was determined to win after two 
defeats by WA the previous season. 
Mier ag did, too, by 21-18-144 to 
-9-57. 

Also in this Victorian side was 
Ron Clegg, who was to win the 1949 


Brownlow Medal for his brilliant per-— 


formances at centre half-forward 
and later at centre half-back, but 
. was selected in the key 
balf-forward position. A few weeks 
later Flanagan was in the Victoria 
- side again—this time in Adelaide— 
and Clegg had to wait until Flan 
limped off at three-quarter time be- 
fore he could come on as 20th man. 
maintained his fine form 
throughout the season and won a 
newspaper's £100 competition for the 
best footballer of 1949. He polled 
well in the Brownlow Medal, too, 
but the good play of several of his 
team-mates prevented from 
really worrying Clegg and Colin 
Austen, of Hawthorn, who tied for 
first place. 

He finished fourth, nine votes be- 
hind the winners, but the keen op- 
position he encountered from Gee- 
long’s vice-captain, Tom Morrow 
(11 votes) and Bob Davis 
former South Australian, Bernie 
Smith, who polled nine each, forced 


bim to share a number of the voles 


that went to Geelong players. 
- Flanagan nearly gave up football 
last year. 
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He injured an ankle in 


woolstore. 


a practice game and was out of the 
game for four months. Bert Deacon, 
of Carlton, who won the 1947 
Brownlow Medal, is Flanagan’s No. 1 
choice for the title of “My Hardest 
Opponent.” 

Flanagan nominates rugged Norm 
Johnstone, of Fitzroy, who has fought 
at West Melbourne Stadium as a 
heavyweight, as the best spoiler he 
has encountered. Because he be- 
lieves a player goes stale if he plays 
sport all the year, Flanagan has 
“given away” his first love, tennis. 

Flanagan, who won Geelong's 
trophy this year for the best and 


fairest player in the team, is a wool- 


classer and traveller and is en the 
technical staff of Elder Smith and 
Co., Geelong. | 
He secured this position by taking 
a serviceman’s rehabilitation course 


_at Gordon Technical College, Gee- 


long, and heading the wool-classing 
school. Flanagan has built a house 
in Manifold Heights, a suburb of 
Geelong, and is the father of a young 
daughter. 

Quiet and reserved, Geelong foot- 
ballers do not see much of Fred 
during the summer months. He has 
developed into a keen family man 
and spends most of his spare time 
in the garden. 

But Geelong are happy because 
they know Fred will emerge from 
the daffodils and gladioli fresh and 
keen for the 1950 football season. 


jaaale 


He knows wool, is an expert classer. Here he is 
fingering some of the fleeces at the firm’s store. 


Rugby football 


T )URING the football season 
Sporting Life publishes 
two separate editions. 

The Northern edition circu- | 
lates in NSW, Queensland and 
New Zealand and is designed 
especially to appeal to Rugby 
followers. 

The Southern edition is of | 
special interest to Australian 
Rules enthusiasts and circu- 
lates in the States where that 
code of football holds sway. 

You are now reading the 
Southern edition. If, however, 
you would prefer the Northern 
edition with its comprehensive 
articles on Rugby football and 
leading personalities of the 
League and Union codes, this 
could be arranged but only on 
a subscription basis. 

All you need do is to fill 
in the coupon on page 63 but 
be sure to specify on that 
coupon that you want the 
Northern edition. You may 
then either hand the coupon 
to your newsagent or post it 
direct to us with your re- 
mittance. We will do the rest. 
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A Bulldog 
fetches the Dall 


You can’t teach an old dog new tricks but young 
Footscray “Bulldog” Wally Donald is always ready 
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. to learn from the masters of the game. 


“WALLY DONALD 


ALLY DONALD is one of the 
** most consistent defenders in 
the Victorian Football League 
but he is still to be recognisec 
by the State selectors. 
~ Donald’s own club, Footscray, has 
no doubt of his ability. At the 
end of the 1949 season, the non 
playing selectors voted him the best 
and fairest Footscray player of the 
year. 
It was a high honor for the young 
‘defender. Donald had to compete 
against such experienced players as 
Charlie “Atom Bomb” Sutton, cap 
tain-caach Arthur Olliver, Carniva 
defender Marty McDonnell and cleve 
wingman Charlie McLaren, but the 
local clubmen were well satisfied 
with the choice. They went so fe 
as to say that Donald will be one 
of the first to be picked for Vic- 
toria’s Carnival team in 1950. 
Wally Donald has always loved 
football and he has always been a 
defender. He first went to Footscray 
as a half-back flanker, played in 
a back pocket and towards the end 
of last season was switched to full- 
back,: where he gave away height 
and reach each week, but was still 
* match for the toughest full-for- 


ards. 

At 5ft 94in, Donald is considered 
too short for the full-back position, 
but in the last home-and-home 
game of the season, he kept young 
Essendon full-forward John Cole- 
man down to four goals. Only two 
of these goals were directly attribut- 
able to Coleman’s superiority, and 
the fact that Donald was able to give 
the best goal-kicker since the war 
fan advantage of four inches in 
Ratti of dander height and still do well was a measure 

Sit i REE of his ability. 

Quiet, serious 22-years-old Donald 
thinks a lot about football, often 
makes some thoughtful contributions 
to the game. One of the conclusions 
he has reached is that he does not 
want to continue too long as a 


| | : (Fo Page 42) 
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Donald starts a dodging run to 


get the 


full-back. 


(From Page 41) 

“It’s too hard,” he says. ' “After 
each game as full-back it takes me 
two or three days to reiurn to nor- 
mal. I have been giving away three 
to four inches each week, and the 
stretching has taken a lot out of me.” 

Donald has already told Footscray 
that he does not want to play full- 
back this year, but as he is a strong 
clubman, it is likely that he will be 
between the sticks again if the Bull- 
dogs cannot find a capable substi- 
tute. One such possibility is Alan 
Moncrieff, who was doing an ex- 
cellent job as full-back until a knee 
injury forced him to pull out of th 
game. But he may return this 
season. . 

Donald played his first serious 
tootball as a back-pocket with St. 
Joseph’s Technical School, Abbots- 
ford, with Richmond full-back Bob 
Wiggins and Footscray rover Merv 
Laffey as team-mates. 

The side sometimes played in a 
curtain-raiser to the Collingwood 
League games, before crowds of 
20,000 who had come to see the 
main game. It was invaluable ex- 
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- year-olds. 


AT WORK. Walls 


coppersmith, 


perience for the “big-time,” and 
young Donald soon became a crowd- 
hardened veteran. 

At 13, Wally was playing as centre- 
half-back against youths years older 
than himself in the Young Christian 
Workers’ Competition, for under 18- 
Later, after leaving 
school, he matched himself against 
still bigger and stronger players 
when he played three seasons with 
Braybrook, in the Footscray District 


e, 

That was a Saturday competition, 
but the cuts and bruises he received 
did not prevent Donald from turn- 
ing out for another football pasting 
on the Sunday. 

-It was in one of these Sunday 
games that Wally first came under 
the notice of the Footscray Club. 


Secretary Roy Russell, then club. 


treasurer, saw him play, immediately 
told Footscray that the lad could 
walk straight into the senior side. 
Russell’s judgment was good. 
When Donald eventually made the 


‘senior team, he never looked back 


and has been a regular member since 
his first match. 


Donald 1s a 


whi h Keeps him 


bDus¥Y when he isnt footballing. 





Other Footscray officials were not 
as discerning as Roy Russell. Donald 
was signed up at 16, but it was two 
years later before he was invited to 
play with the Seconds, then being 
coached by Alf Sampson, full-back 
In Williamstown’s (Association) 1949 
premiership side. 

As with the Victorian selectors 
later in his career, Donald did not 
gain immediate approval, and had 
to serve a year’s apprenticeship with: 
the Seconds. He won the Seconds 
best and fairest trophy and his in- 
clusion in the senior side the follow- 
ing year should have been auto- 
matic. 

Instead, Donald was made 19th 
man in the 1947 season opening 
match, and as nobody was injured, 
he had no chance to show his game 
to the selectors. The following Sat- 
urday he was again 19th man, but 
this time he got his chance to play 
and made the most of it. 

He so impressed the selectors that 

the following week he was in the 
selected eighteen and has been there 
ever since. 
' Donald took the biggest football 
hiding of his life early in his career. 
By coincidence, it was on the Col- 
lingwood ground where he had first 
learnt the rudiments of the game as 
a schoolboy. - 

He was taught some invaluable 
lessons, which he never forgot, by 
clever Collingwood wing-half-for- 
ward Mac Holten who last season led 
Wangaratta to the Ovens and Mur- 
ray League premiership. 

Holten’s lessons came in handy 
when early last season Donald met 
another slippery customer, Mel- 
pourne’s Bob McKenzie, later to 
represent Victoria. Donald stuck so 
close to McKenzie for three quarters 
that the Melbourne man hardly saw 
the ball, let alone touched it. In the 
last quarter, Melbourne took McKen- 
zie away from Donald and made him 
rover. ’ 

Donald has had other victorious 
brushes with Melbourne. Later that 
year, when he was full-back, he was’ 
matched against three Melbourne 
six-footers in turn. : 

He beat Dullard; Arnold was un- 
successfully placed on him and then 
6ft 4in Denis Cordner was ordered 
to get goals against him. He too 
failed. With perfect judgment, which 
compensated for his lack of inches, 
Donald outmarked them all and 
Footscray registered a surprise two 


points win, 

Donald learnt another lesson 
against wily old Dick Reynolds, of 
Essendon. He recalls: 

“J dashed out to mark the ball, 
just ahead of an Essendon man when 
Dick Reynolds, who was standing 
near the field umpire called out 
‘play on.’ Like a mug, instead of 
marking the ball, I punched it away 
and I never woke up to the joke un- 
til Reynolds burst out laughing. I'll 
never fall for that trap again.” 

Donald has already played in 58 
League games and has many years of 
football in front of him. In the sum- 
mer he plays in the Footscray Cricket 
Association A grade matting com- 
petition and is a handy right hand 
bowler and bat. 
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Milligan went down for the last time, The 
crowd was silznt for a moment, then burst 


into a roar, discordant, overwhelming. 
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Milligan had often heard the sound in the past 
but only when he was the potential victor, waiting, 
tense and expectant, to see if his opponent could make 
a last-minute recovery. He had never heard it from 
the floor of the ring. 

Now he lay spread-eagled, chest heaving, arms 
powcrless, while the voice dinned into his mind that 
this was in final count. . . He could not ris:. 
He knew he could not rove a muscle... He was 
down for the count. The glare of the ring lignts 
beats on his upturned face, the face of a fignter who 
had never, until now. known defeat. 


A trickle of blood ran from his 
lips down the side of his face. 
Through his half-closed eyes he 
could see the haze of smoke as it 
drifted across the brilliance of the 
lights, weaving curious patterns. 

As the noise receded from his 
half-dazed mind, something differ- 
ent impinged on his semi-con- 
sciousness. It was laughter, a 
woman's laughter. He had heard it 
before, long ago, and he could hear 
it now, mocking him as it had in 
the past, hurting him more poig- 
nantly than all the bodily punish- 
ment he had suffered. He could 
bear anything except that. His 
body twitched. His chest seemed to 
deflate. Slowly his head sank side- 
ways. The trickle of blood increased. 
Before they got him to his dressing- 
room he had lost consciousness. 

It had been a great fight, they 
said, as they went out, the greatest 
of his career, and that was saying 
something, for Mike Milligan had 
fought some of the most thrilling 
battles of ring-history. Clean, too, 
never a foul, not a touch of mean- 
ness, a star, if ever there was one! 


Radio commentators, spreading 
themselves, claimed that his defeat 
ended an epoch. The papers on the 
following morning said the same 
thing . . . Michael Milligan would 
never fight again. It was the end of 
q brilliant career. They regretted his 
departure and said that age, not loss 
of skill or courage, had been the 
cause. A younger, not a better 
man, had won. 

Milligan lay for a long time in 
the room of the nursing home to 
which he was taken, struggling to 
understand the meaning of the 
laughter he could still hear. Gradu- 
ally, he tracked it down. At last 


he could see it clearly, although it © 


was a long time ago... 


He was walking down a country 
lane, with tall hedges on either side. 
He walked jauntily, as befitted a 
young man who had not a care in 
the world, and was stronger than 
any man he had ever met. 


Then he saw the girl. She was 
sitting on the stile that opened be- 
tween the hedge, swinging her legs 
aimlessly, but with a certain rhythm 
that fascinated Mike. He stopped, 
for he wanted to climb the stile. 
The path beyond was a short cut 
to his cottage. She made no effort 
to move, eyeing him with complete 
unconcern. She wore a red -blouse, 
and a dark-colored skirt, with a big 
*kerchief tied round her black hair. 
Her eyes were black, too, and her 
lips red as her blouse. She wasn’t 
a lady, ‘twas clear that she wasn’t 
no village girl. He’d have known 
her if so... 

“I be goin’ to come over,” said 
Mike, not halting in his walk. Still 
she swung her legs nonchalantly, 
seeming not to have heard. He could 
see that her hands gripped the sides 
of the stile strongly, and that she 
did not mean to give up without 
a struggle. 





< @ NOTE: All characters and incidents in 
$6 this slory aro Imaginery and H any name 
usod be that of a living parton such use 
is due to inadvertence and is not Intended 
to refer to such person. 
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It took two or three to hold her back when Darkie went down 
for the last time. 


“Don’t "ee try an’ move me,” she 
said, as he reached her, “If ’ee lay a 
hand on me, Darkie Doig will ‘ull 
break your neck.” | 

She laughed as she spoke, a gay, 
mocking laugh that set Mike’s blood 


stirring. But no sign showed on his 


tanned face. 


His eyes never left her face. When 
he spoke, his voice was even slower 
than usual. “Maybe ’ee will, maybe 
‘ee won't. But I’m a-comin’ ower 
that there stile —” 


When Mike moved, it was with the 
same speed he used when taking 
a tox out of a trap—a swift, unerring 
action that began with one of his 
great hands closing round the nape 
of her neck while the other enclosed 
her ankles—and in an instant she 
was deposited on the bank beside 
the lane, while ,Mike clambered 
quietly over the stile. She was up 
in a swirl of skirt, uncoiling like an 
adder, but he was ready for her 
and held her off with one hand, his 
arm outstretched. “’Tain’t roight, 
naw that it ain’t.” He shook his 
head regretfully, then grinned. “I 
might kiss ye—an’ what ‘ud 'ee say 
to that?” 

But he did not, though he had a 
mind to, and left her kicking in the 


grass, chuckling to himself as he 
walked away. 

The fight that took place that night 
outside the “Pheasant” between Mike 
Milligan and Darkie Doig was easily 
the most spectacular combat the 
village had ever known. It ended in 
the complete defeat of the gipsy and, 
although in a different way, the de- 
feat of Mike. It brought something 
new, and most disturbing, into his 
life. The gipsy girl was there to 
watch—it took two or three to hold 
her back, when Darkie went down 
for the last’ time, his face a mass 
of lacerations as he sprawled in the 
gravel—and she looked at Mike 
with fierce, challenging eyes. Then 
she laughed, shrilly, and with the 
same mocking ring ... He could not 
get it out of his mind as he pulled on 
his coat, turned moodily away, shak- 
ing off the men who crowded round 
to pat him on the back. “Good lad, 
Mike, thee’s shown un...” “Ay, 
‘tis time they ’ad a lesson, these 
gipsy touts...” * 

Lying in his bed that night he 
seemed to hear it all the time, anc 
it awakened something in him, some 
vague, alien feeling, a desire to leave 


the village, to. know something of 


the world outside, to fight other 
battles. He had never known his 
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father. His mother had died when 
he was young. He had no one to 
whom he owed fealty. He was just 
a village lad, strong and useful like 
the powerful horses that ploughed 
the fields, but little more... 
Next morning he was gone, none 
knew where, although some guessed 
twas after the gipsy lass, others say- 
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ing he had gone to be a soldier, as 
he rg gar heard to mutter he 
wou e to fight, and k 
fighting ... en rae SE 
Mike was trudging the narrow 
lanes, with a job here and there as 
occasion offered; always wandering, 
sometimes fighting, for now he knew 
what mattered in life, and was bent 


towards a goal, fis body growing 
leaner, stronger, his m-nd keener, 
but, all the time, his heart remained 
the same. The heart of a boy, they 


‘said, those who got to krcew a little 


of him; with its freshness. and won- 
der, above all, its ability to suffer 
... No one really probed that aspect 
of Milligan’s nature. It was ridden 
beneath a hard, resolute crust of 
salty humor, a grim, somewhat sar- 
donic outlook that grew st:tfer with 
the years. It was there al) the time 
but not until he met the gir! for the 
second time did he reveal! :t 

Five years had passea since the 
evening he had first seen her on the 
stile, five years of battling w.tn the 
world, beginning to make a rame 
for himself, rising slowly, definite-y, 
up the ladder ... And she locxed 
the same, untouched by any ¢ir- 
cumstance, as remote, yet vita: as 
ever she had been. But she recog- 
nised the change in him instantly 
.., and laughed, this time with some 
admiration in her voice. 

“There’s no Narkie Doig,’ she 
mocked, surveying him with steady. 
brilliant eyes. “Not that it would 
matter if there were —” 

“No,” he replied. “It wouldn’t 
matter —” 

‘They had both altered. He had 
lost his countryside brogue, and 
spoke as a man of the world, only 
occasionally revealing his peasant 
origin. She was dressed fashionably, 
in the manner of a lady. Her gipsy 
blood was hidden beneath the mode 
of the hour. She could change like 
a chameleon. Her personality was 
merely a reflection of the light 
around her; but how brilliant, fas- 
cinating she made it seem. 

“T saw your name,” she said negli- 
gently. “And came to see the show. 
You see, I had never forgotten —” 
She looked at him critically as she 
spoke, but he made no response; only 
within him something stirred, just 
as it had when first they met. “So 
you’re on the way to being famous,” 
she continued critically. “No wonder, 
with a body like yours —” 

He stretched himself lazily. They 
were in his dressing room, to which 
she had come after the fight. It 
almost seemed as if he challenged 
her. She interpreted it like that. 
Her dark eyes sparkled. She under- 
stood well enough: She liked the 
look of him more than the memory, 
and that had been with her ever 
since the day he had downed Darkie 
Doig. She held out a card. 

“This is my address,” she said 
slowly. ‘Come and see me.” 

He took it with a nod, and -she 
left. He knew there was someone 
waiting for her. It made no differ- 
ence. She would be there when 
he went. He would handle her, 
just as easily as when he had lifted 
her off the stile. ' 

And so it was... Mike's. friend- 
ship with Myra Diss made no_ dif- 
ference to his fighting career. Noth- 
ing could make any difference to 
that: it was as inevitable, as much 
set for success as anything in this 
world could be . . . Step by step up 
the ladder. Fight after fight in 
ordered succession ... With the same 
imperturbable humor, grim courage, 
growing skill, he forced his way to 
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the top. It was more than a success 
story. It was an epic... 

The papers described it so. They 
said that Mike Milligar was an in- 
carnation of the old bruisers, with 
all the magic of modern boxing in 
his mind. Others, looking deeper, 
said that he was like nobody except 
himself, a man apart, -primeval, 
patient as the earth, and as inde- 
structable. There was about him 
something deeply reminiscent of 
nature, like an oak in the full sweep 
of its power, with roots far down, 
and branches wide-spreading .. . 
He was a man of the old earth, brown, 
hard, but kind, and therefore strong. 

And Myra gradually became not 
so much a memory as part of him- 
self coming to the surface, forcing 
its way up out of the abyss. He 
could never forget her. 

He had tried. After those first 
few months in which they had nearly 
loved, he had tried to forget her. 
She was bad for him, he knew that 
as distinctly’ as if it were written 
across the sky, bad for him because 
she wanted him for herself, not for 
himself. There was no kindness in 
Myra. She was hard without being 
understanding; selfish without being 
gentle; brutal under a veil of mock- 
ing laughter ... Her laughter was 
always present, and she used it effec- 
tively. But he was too strong for 
her ... He knew she was every 
man’s woman. His for an hour, then 
fomnecne else's, when the whim took 

er. 

And again the years passed, and 
still he rose, at last to reach the 
top, to be a legend in his own life- 
time, an undefeated champion. He 
could retire now, go back to the 
country, enjoy the evening of life 
as he wisned, with the philosophy 
a man finds after a lifetime of fight- 
ing. 

He had retired, virtually, when he 
met her again. She, too, had achieved 
much, He knew all about it. The 
papers had told of her successful 
marriages, her exploits, her power 
with all kinds of people. A countess 
now, and a widow, with wealth and 
a circle of exalted friends . .. No 
wandering gipsy, yet who should say 
‘that she was not? 

“Do you remember the stile, 
Mike?” she asked as they sat to- 
gether in the hotel to which he had 
taken her to lunch. “How you lifted 
me off? My, my, you could do it 
again, couldn’t you?” 

“Kasily, though now I'd be put 
in prison for assault.” 

“Not you! You'd say you were 
assisting me—” 

She cupped her face between her 
hands and looked at him across the 
table. He was ready to swear she 
looked no older than thirty. But she 
was as old as himself. Forty-seven. 
Time for a fighting-man to be on 
the shelf. 

“This Basil Mordaunt,” shé said, 
tapping the table, “A good fighter, 
eh Th 2 


Mike shifted uneasily. He did not 
like discussing other boxers. 

“One of the best, I’d say. Young, 
of course—but a clever fellow, and 
etrorg, so they tell me.” 

“Not as strong as you, Mike.” 

“Pooh, I've retired.” 
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“You wouldn’t turn down a chal- 
lenge?” — 

Again Mike shifted uneasily. 

“He’s never made one. There’s no 
need, I’ve retired, I tell you.” 

She looked at him strangely. 


“A man has never retired until 
he’s dead—-” 

That was the beginning... After 
that, scarcely a week went by but 
that he heard from her, saw her, was 
gibed at, flattered, mocked ... And 
always she laughed ... ‘What, get- 
ting cautious in your old age, Mike?” 
_ He began to train, why, he didn’t 
know ... But whispers went round 
that Mike Milligan was taking the 
ring again, for a last, terrific bout. 
Tt was to be the event of a decade. 
The fight of a lifetime. The battle 
. And 


between youth and age. . 


with the whispers, the slow, entang- 
ling web of circumstances that wove 
itself around the two men. The 
veteran, the newcomer, although 
Mordaunt, already with a string of 
victories to his name, could scarcely 
be called a newcomer. But it was 
he who sent the challenge, and 
worded in such a way that Milligan 
could not refuse. 

.Not that he wanted to... He 
went towards the fight with the 
same sense of inevitability that had 
followed him when Darkie Doig had 


‘was crying, the 


loomed in the door of the “Pheas- 


ant.” “Where d’ye bide, you country 
lout?” he had shouted, “Come out 
an’ fight, if ye know how — I'll 
whip ye till ye can’t stand.” And 
Mike had gone out... Myra had 
stood beside Darkie as he pulled 
off his coat... She had been with 
him when he fell, her blazing eyes 
fixed on Mike. 


The fight was a battle of giants, 
the clash of something elemental, 
more than a bout, more than two 
men hitting each other, dodging, 
feinting, the primitive powers of 
life coming to the surface. From 
the start- the betting was in favor 
of Mordaunt, though halfway 
through, when one of Milligan’s 
sledge-hammer blows brought the 
young fighter to his knees, the pun- 
ters rallied to the older man. But 
it Was apparent that Milligan had 
lost his old power, at least at the 
beginning of the fight. Round after 
round, with Mordaunt making the 
pace, the older man, patient and 
titanic, waiting his chance. The 
chance never came. -Neither man 
had an Achilles’ heel. It was a 
matter of endurance... 


What was it, halfway through the 
thirteenth round, that made Milligan 
smile, although his grim face was 
streaked with blood? It was the 
smile of a man who has suddenly 
scen something, understood an im- 
plication, realised the truth of a 
situation long hidden from him. 
After that, he seemed to lose in- 
terest in the fight. They said he 
almost gave it away; although, be- 
ing the man he was, he could not 
help fighting a battle to the end... 

When Milligan went down, it 
Was 4 surprise. He had been more 
than winning on points. The fight, 
so far, had inclined to him. Then, 


‘suddenly, he laid himself open ‘to 


a blow from which, had he wished, 
he could easily have fuarded him- 
self. When he fell, the stadium was 
paralysed, Silenced, then came the 
long-drawn-out, animal-like pan- 
pclae the inaeteate rage and 
r of men who watch : 

endure and suffer... = EEE 

He lay on the boards, his chin 
jutting upwards, the line of blood 
trickling from his mouth, his heavy 
brows down-drawn. It almost seem- 
ed that he was glad. The lights 
glared down on him. The shouts 
rose, made fantastic echoes in his 
mind, like a woman’s laughter. His 
ig turned slowly, and he faint- 


She sat beside his bed, quietly 


holding his hand. He looked at her 


queerly, lovingly. He understood 
her better than Sen did herself. She 
@ars running d 
ae eee ager apiy He Cisne 
JUSt as he had when he li 
oft the sie ifted her 
ou had to do it, Myra. It just 
couldn’t be otherwise. You had ‘a let 
all that hate work itself out... It’s 
gone now. We can forget—and be- 
gin again. Love and hate are close 
bed-fellows. Now you’ve seen me 
beaten you'll love me all the more. 
I’m glad you got Mordaunt to fight 
Schnee pia He thought for 
while, then said: “I’m glad to lose. 
a fight for you.” “ —_ 
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CARBINE — AN AUSTRALASIAN WORLDBEATER 
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WTHORN Football .Club 


cfficial with a retentive 
memory prevented joint Brown- 
tow Medal winner Col. Austen 
playing for Carlton. — 

Austen is one of the best and 

unluckiest of League footballers. In- 
juries have twice, probably, prevent- 
ed him from winning a Brownlow 
Medal and they also delayed his 
entry into interstate football by sev- 
eral years. 
Last season, after 19 home-and- 
home games, the field umpires’ 
votes for the Brownlow Medal were 
counted at Harrison House, the Vic- 
torian Football “League's £23,000 
headquarters in Spring Street, City. 
First votes, worth three points were 
counted, then second and lastly third. 
Austen and Ron Clegg, of South Mel- 
. bourne, always the leaders, were 
rarely more than a vote from each 
other. 

Delegates from the 12 League 
clubs and Melbourne Pressmen, the 
only ones present at the counting, 
had been through a Brownlow Medal 
count many times before. But they 
became tense and excited as most 
of the third votes were counted and 
still Austen and Clegg were equal 
leaders with -23 each. They knew 
that a vote to either man would give 
him the honor of being the League’s 
outstanding footballer of the sea- 
son. 


Fifteen votes to count, then ten, ~ 


then five but still not another vote 
for either the Hawthorn or the South 
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_ Austen heard of his 


‘chance of winning the 
' Medal—his wife was 


‘local movies. 


Austen sweeps up 
the ball on the move 
with one hand. 


Melbourne champion. As the last 
vote was read there was an excited 
outburst—Austen and Clegg had tied 


for the 1949 Brownlow Medal. 


The exciternent was followed al- 
most immediately by an anti-climax 
for someone exclaimed “Clegg will 
get the Medal, he had more first 
preferences.” And he was right. The 
South Melbourne man had secured 
six outright first preferences to 
Austen’s five, 

Sports-writers dashed out to find 
Clegg and to break the glad tidings 
to him. They found him at a dance 
in South Melbourne, 
and the room went 
wild with delight.. 

Several hours later 


near-miss. He thought 
he might have had a 


much more confident 
—but he went to the 


He went out for a 
smoke at half-time and 
on his return his wife 
said: “Did you see 
anyone?” for Mrs. 
Austen had expected. 
Col. to be pounced on by joyful 
Hawthorn supporters and informed 
he was the first Hawthorn player 
to win the award. 

After the show Colin saw a 
newspaper photographer near the 


theatre. He did not like to question . 





Col. Austen 





k Co 


WOOpS 


the man but his wife had no such 
inhibitions. She returned with the 
sad news that her husband had tied 
for the Medal but, on a count-back, 
Clegg had won. 

“My wife was more disappointed 
than I was,” recalls Col. “Naturally 
I would like to have won the Medal, 
especially after getting so close, but 
just the same Ron deserves his 
success.” 


Austen, who turned 29 in Decem- 
ber, played with Kew Sub-District 
Football Club and in 1940 went to 
Carlton, where he played several : 
games with the Seconds. After 
several games he was chosen to play 
on the wing in the senior side. He 
had to go before the League to 
be cleared from the Second to the 
First Eighteen. There a keen-eyed 
Hawthorn delegate .recognised him 
as a young player who had lived in 
Hawthorn’s football territory for 
more than three months some time 
before, but had not accepted an in- 
vitation to train at Hawthorn. 

He immediately claimed Austen 
on behalf of Hawthorn and began an 
argument which raged for four 
weeks while the,bewildered Austen 
was left on the wrong side of the 
fence. 

Hawthorn got the verdict and 
Austen transferred to the Hawks in 
another attempt to 
start his League 
career. He played 
three games with 
Hawthorn Seconds, the 
last one, by a strange 
quirk of fate against 
his old team, Carlton 
Seconds, and he had 
the misfortune to be 


minding former star 
League full-back 
Frank Gill. 


Gill, who was then 
playing in the ruck 
and spelling in a for- 
ward -pocket, seemed 
determined to _ teach’ 
Col a lesson for “deserting” the Blues 
because, to quote Austen: “He gave 
me everything that day.” -How- 
ever Hawthorn must have been im- 
pressed with his performance be- 
cause he was in the senior side the 
following week and except for war 
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Austen 


on the 


service, has been there ever since. 

Austen played six games for Haw- 
thorn that season, did not miss #2 
match in 1941 and then, except for 
two games while home on leave in 
1943, did not play for Hawthorn 
again until 1946, 

In his first League game Austen 
met the hardest footballer he has 
ever had to mind. It was Alby 
Pannam, now coach of Richmond 
seconds, then playing for Colling- 
wood, 

“I was in a back pocket,” says 
Austen, “and started off minding 
Des Fothergill. I did all right, too, 
and was getting plenty of confidence 
when Alby Pannam came into the 
pocket for a so-called ‘rest.’ Alby 
roughed me up a couple of times 
and then began to wander all over 
the place. 

“He was here, there and every- 
where. He would dash to the half- 
forward line, whip across to the 
centre and the next second would 
be in front of goal He was every- 
where and I was tired out by half- 
time. 

“It was always the same when I 
met Alby. He never let up. He 
was on the move all the time and 
if he was not getting the ball he 


was making the openings for a team-. 


mate. He was a wonderful foot- 
baller.” 
In later years Austen. has been 


playing on a half-back flank, but 


he still fancies himself as a centre- 
man. He played half a game there 
in 1940 against Richmond’s’ Bernie 
Waldron and did well. 

“We were four goals in front at 
half-time,” he grins, “and then we 
made eight positional changes. I 
was one of them. Anyway we 
lost by eight=goals. But I don’t 
care where I play as long as it’s a 
game of football. I love the game— 
in fact my wife claims I take a 
football to bed with me every night, 
even in the summer!” ; 

But to get back to Austen’s un- 
fortunate injuries. In 1946, after 
nine games, he broke an ankle 
against North Melbourne and did 
rot play again that season. The 
Saturday he broke the ankle he was 
picked to play in the Victorian side 
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held 


against South Australia. Clubmate 
Jack McLeod replaced him. But 
worse was to follow. At the end 


‘of the season, when the Brownlow 


Medal votes were counted, it was 

found that in those nine games 

Austen had collected nine votes. 
As the winner, Dr. Don Cordner, 








A drop-kick when going 
at full speed. 


of Melbourne, had only been awarded 
20 votes in 19 games, it seems logical 
to assume that Austen would have 
given the award a “shake,” especi- 
ally as‘in the four games before hi’ 
injury he had begun to really play 
well. In fact, Austen estimates that 
he gained most of his nine votes 
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DEFEAT THAT OLD 
‘DEVIL DANDRUFF 


with Lujtre Creme t 
) Amorica’s Leotling Hoir Dressing 








American men hove proved Lustre 
Creme banishes dendruff 3, 
relieves dry, itching scelp, keeps hoir 
glossy ond hedlthy. It's Americe’s 
forourite Hoir Dressing Now it] con 
be yours! 


(WITH LANOLIN) 
THE INSTANT AID 
. TO HANDSOME HAIR 


A little Lustre Creme —o few 5 
combing —- ond; you've handsome, heir 
ell deyl No ‘plastered down"| 
Lustre Creme! hos a high gq 
Lenolin base. t for your scalp] best 
for your hoir, Lustre Creme hoo 
double action. /f spreads ond pene- 
trete: double-quick!| 


IT'S HANDIER IN A TUBE— 
TAY IT TO-DAY! gon 
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® Relieves dry scolp 
@ Removes lodse dandruff 


@ Gives Lustre to dull, unruly hair 
® Makes hoir healthy and handsome 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS ANB STORES 2/- 
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in those four games and was just 
about at the top of his form when 


he had to retire for the remainder 


of the year. 

The following season he was again 
at his best when hé collided with 
team-mate Wally Culpitt, iast year’s 
coach of Minyip in the Wimmera 
League, and missed three games ani 
probably selection in the Victorian 
carnival side. The day the side 
was announced he returned to Haw- 
thorn and played brilliantly but it 
was too late to catch the selectors’ 
eyes and Culpitt and Kevin Curran 
were selected. 

In 1949 Austen was named as 19th 
man for Victoria against Western 
Australia on the Melbourne Cricket 
Ground. He was not kept waiting 


00k for Curran stopped an elbow 


the first quarter, was taken off 
with a fractured jaw, and Austen 
came on to play well. He injured 
his back in a 5 against South 
Australia in Adelaide and it troubled 
him for the remainder of the season. 


Another bad knock on it caused him , 


to miss a match. To ease the pain 
he had to remain in bed and receive 
injections prescribed by club presi- 
dent (Dr. Jacob Jona). 

That missed game may have cost 
Austen the Brownlow Medal because 
Clegg did not miss a match. His 
consolation prize was Hawthorn’s 
best-and-fairest award for the sea- 


son, 
As a half-back flanker Austen has 





Up in the air, fingers ready to 
grip the ball. 








At work in the State Electricity 
Commission talking to a mobile 
unit over the two-way radio. 


met and subdued some lively cus- 
tomers. He nominates young Gee- 
long half-forward Bob Davis as the 
best man in that position. . 

“Most half-forwards are fairly 

small,” says Austen, “and I have 
the speed to keep with them. I am 
heavy enough to outbump them and 
‘tall enough to mark over them. But 
Davis is tall and strong, tre- 
mendously fast and can bump just 
as hard as I can.” 
| Austen played plenty of football 
while in the Army. In 1943 he 
played under Footscray Brownlow 
Medal winner Norman Ware against 
Western Australia. In a match played 
before 12,000 people, the Army won 
by four points. In that side were 
such talented Victorians as Des 
Fothergill (Collingwood), Ray Garby 
(Carlton), Bill Pearson (Essendon), 
and Jack Green (Collingwood). 
- In the return game the following 
year a weaker Army side was de- 
‘feated. It was led by Fred Backway, 
who had several games with Mel- 
bourne in the middle thirties. Later 
Austen played in other Army games 
in New Guinea. 

Best coach Austen has had is Vic- 

torian coach “Checker” Hughes. 
Another good one was Bert 
captain of Hawthorn in 1940-41 and 
one of the best ruckmen Austen has 
seen. ' 
“Hawthorn trainers, Bob Murdock 
and Jim Wright did a lot for me.” 
he says. “They looked after me 
physically and also helped to cor- 
‘rect my football faults. I had a bad 
habit of diving after the bal], head 
down. I was often off-balance and 
did not always kick to advantage, 
‘but they tipped me off about it.” 

And on the subject of coaches 


- Austen does not think one is suffici- 


ent. He believes that one coach is 
‘asked to do too much when he is 
given charge of 30 to 40 players and 
thinks that several other men, 
specialists in their particular field 
of football, should assist the coach. 

It looks as though Austen’s bad 
Juck is behind him. On the day 
Sporting Life interviewed him, he 
drew a house in a Housing Commis- 
‘sion ballot. 
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| Highest score in first-class 2 Present holder’ of Australian 
yy. a? oil 7-* - - Sena by a NZ player is women’s singles tennis title 
Ug? J SGe8 Gow | by: | | 
(a) C. S. Dempster (a) Miss Hart 
(b) B. Sutcliffe (pictured) (b) Miss Brough 
(c) R. Blunt | (pictured) 
(c) Mrs. Bolton 








You think you know your 
sport? Then try out this 
quiz with members of 
your family—see who can 
answer in the fastest time. 






FOR ~ 
CORRECT ANSWERS 
SEE PAGE 63 






3 In 1931-32-33*the AJC Craven @ Australian Open Golf Champ- 
Plate was won by:- ion is:- | 
(a) Peter Pan (pictured) (a) Eric Cremin 
(b) Limerick (b) Norman von Nida 
(c) Chatham ‘(c) Peter Thomson 
(d) Ossie Pickworth 
y . (pictured) 





Australian record for 54 furlongs (lmin. 4}sec.) G One champion boxer is credited with 108 KO 
is held by:— victories. He is:— 

(a) Aurie’s Star (a) Jack Dempsey 

(b) San Domenico (pictured). (b) Joe Louis (pictured 

(c) All Love (c) Jim Jeffries 
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Answers 
to 


~ Queries 





FROM OUR READERS 


Ajax (Melbourne): Yes. The Barb, 
who won the Melbourne Cup with 
6st 9lb in 1866, was given 11.7 in 
1869. Archer won with 10.2 in 1862 
and was given 11.4 in 1863. The win- 
ner in 1863 was Banker with the 
extraordinary weight of 5st 4lb. 
Carbine won with 10.5 and Poitrel 
with 10st. 


Cricketer (Brisbane): New South 
Wales bowling in the first innings 
against Western Australia was: Mil- 
ler, 7.4 overs, 0 maidens, 25 runs, 
1 wicket; Hanlin, 8-0-26-3; Toshack, 
17-2-68-4; Burke, 13-1-46-1; John- 
ston, 7-0-22-1. There were 14 sun- 
dries. Sismey took four catches and 
Miller, Yeates and Lukeman each 
one. Australian bowling in the sec- 
ond innings against Eastern Pro- 
vince was: Lindwall, 10-2-27-1; John- 
ston, 17-2-55-1; Johnson, 17-1-72-2; 
Walker, 3-4-38-2; Noblet, 13.7-2-31- 
4; Harvey, 2-0-4-0; Hassett, 2-1-1-0; 
There were 9 byes, 1 leg-bye and 
4 no-balls. 


Kevin (Tasmania): Ritchie Sands 
is Dave’s brother. 


“J.T.” (Concord): There is no 
color bar in English boxing. There 
is an English title apart from the 
Empire title. There has never been 
a color bar. 


New Zealander: Bert Sutcliffe 
hasn’t played in Australia so we can- 
not express any opinion as to his 
class except to say that his per- 
formances prove that he is a very 
fine player. He must be or he could 
not have done so well both at home 


and in England. Without doubt, he 


is in the top class of lefthanders of 
the present time. Whether he is as 
good as Morris or Harvey or how 
he compares with champions of the 
past is a matter on which we could 





ATA GLANCE! 
Sway men and women with 
mighty hypnotic power -- make them 
obey your wishes. Demand truth, loyalty, 
action. Be a master of individuals. 
xroups. crowds. Use this silent magnetic 
force to overcome unwillingness, oppesi- 
zion, dislike. Command co-operation 
and respect. Complete instruction 
course, “Secrets of Hypnotism.” 
Price, 18/6 postal note. 
ALPHA POWER CO. 


4 S a. 
BOX 3856T, G.P.0., oN 
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not express an opinion without see- 
ing him in action. We hope we shall 
see him and the sooner the better. 

Challenge Stakes: Yes. San Dom- 
enico won the Challenge Stakes in 
1949 and 1950. Arthur Ward rode 
him both times. 

Western Districts (Victoria): Bill 
Johnston, the Australian left-hand 
bowler, came from Beeac, Victoria. 


Rugby (Parramatta): There will 
be an English Rugby League and an 
English Rugby Union team in Aus- 
tralia this winter. The Union team 
will play very few matches here and 
will tour New Zealand first. Ss 

“Is he out?” Yes, a batsman 
is out if his cap falls off while he 
is making a stroke and dislodges 
the bails. 


“Maribyrnong.” It is a matter of 


opinion. Jack Donaldson was 


reckoned the fastest “pro” sprinter 


Australia has seen until Stoney 
arrived. Some would place Stoney 
first but there are so many things 
to be considered, such as_ tracks, 
timing facilities, &c., that it is im- 
possible to be dogmatic on the mat- 
ter. Frank Banner is very little, 


is a magnificent field. 


if any, behird Stomet. queen sade 
Arthur Postle was pecmcuaclcy fast, 
especially over 50 yercs 

“Pro. Captain.” Ne > srcdemmcna: 
cricketer has ever beet z5501-ted 
captain of an English cunce" :zam 
to date. Jack Hobbs coce i: over 
the captaincy wher se e™2*‘e:r 
leader took ili during te game ani 
in that instance Hch>ds was jre- 
ferred to Greville Stevecs. am ama- 
teur, who was in the side Su= “acked 
the experience to lead a Tes 2a 

“R.J.H.” In the last °3 seasces 
Newtown has won the New Sch 
Wales Australian Rules ccompesice 
eight times, St. George three. Ss sme 
Naval and Eastern Suburds each 


‘once. 


“Fitzroy.” We would say tha: Nex 
Harvey is more like Clem Hiti tha= 
like Warren Bardsley. He xs the 
brilliant type..-He is not thicx- 
set as was Clem but all the same 
he can hit tremendously hard. Ne-: 
He, Archer 
and Loxton are three of the bes: 
in the world. Yes, Keith Miller is 
a top-class slip-field and for a man 
of his size, is remarkably agile. 
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they're foolproof. 





0K GUITARS -UKULELES 


HOME-STUDY LESSONS 
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STEEL GUITARS—UKULELES 


HILL-BILLY GUITARS 


Complete With Lessons) 


( 
Available while they last for as little as 4/- 
weekly, i 


No deposit. 


JOIN THE 1950 
HILL-BILLY CLUB 


No matter where you live you can receive \ 
your instrument and learn to play in a few N 
weeks without previous knowledge of music. 


EASY PAYMENTS 


NO DEPOSIT WHATEVER—just payments from 
4/- weekly, and you own a beautiful instru- 
ment with the 
Lesson Course—the chance of a life-time to 
sing and play. 


HOW TO LEARN 


Wherever you live you learn at home 
worded 
regularly mailed— 


World's easiest home-study 
ato, \ 


PALS E 


lesson 


LIMITED TO 500. es 


As the Club is limited to 500 members, 
delay should be avoided—— it is bound 

j to be booked out within» a faw weeks. 
NOW is the time to act. 


HOW TO-JOIN 


Write today for full particulars. 
obligation whatever. 
instruments, lessons and payments—but, 


postage}. 


THE HILL-BILLY CLUB 


Dept. 5H, 481 Kent St., Box 4184, G.P.O., Sydney. 


This places you under no 
You will ceceive full details about the 
don't delay—there 
are only £00 instruments. Write NOW (enclose 2'/2d stamp for 
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(ig GALLERY OF STARS | 


VIC. HARTNEY, one of Vie- | 
toria’s finest jockeys. 
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Seven Winners 
In SuCCession 


Victor Hartney will always remember his 23rd 
birthday — it was the day he rode Dark 
Felt to victory in the 1943 Melbourne Cup. 


By Harry Dexter 


OME of Vic. Hartney’s mounts 
have been “scratchy” at times 
and have disappointed him. 
But he sees a future in hens that 
scratch for he can market their 
eggs and sell tender birds to the dis- 


cerning. 

Already he is gaining 
of the business as an amateur. He 
has 80 fowls at his Ascot Vale home, 
but at the moment they represent 
just a backyard hobby—‘“for home 
consumption only,” as he says. 

Some cf the eggs go to his mother, 
most are used for himself, his wife 
and their two children, Victor, 4, 
and Bruce, 2. 

Hartney started his poultry run 
over two years ago and it has grown 
to such sizable backyard proportions 
for no other reason that he 
“likes it.” In case of any misunder- 
standing Hartney says his poultry 
diet is not responsible for him be- 
ing one of the heavier of Mel- 
bourne’s senior jockeys. 

His weight once caused him mis- 
givings and something had to be 
done when he tipped the scales at 
8st 9]b. Race opp ties had 
dwindled considerably and it seemed 
that he might drop out of the game. 
Strict attention to diet, frequent hot 
sea baths, walk-and-run sweats and 
a willingness to ride more than his 
share of track work soon had the 
desired effect. His riding weight 
now is 8st 2lb of vigorous manhood. 

Compare this 5ft 4in smiling 29- 
year-old with the undersized lad 
he was at 13, when apprenticed to 
Steve Murphy. At that stage of his 
career he stood 4ft 3in, weighed 
4st 3lb and was probably the 
smallest boy in his profession. 

Hartney’s parents had no objec- 
tions when opportunity knocked for 
Victor. He had been selling papers 
in Melbourne since he was seven and 
one of his regular customers was 
Mr. W. Fowler, parlor-coach owner. 
Mr. Fowler took a kindly in in 
young Hartney and, being a keen 
racing man himself, saw in him the 
makings of a rider. “ 
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Fowler was a friend of successful 
jockeys W. Scanlon and W. Duncan 
and between them it was decided 
eventually to introduce Hartney to 
Murphy, trainer of a large team, 
with a view to apprenticeship. No 
better master than Murphy (now 
retired as a trainer) could have 
been selected. Patrons of some 
stables insist on established jockeys 
for their horses when they are con- 
sidered ready to win, and the stable 
apprentice, who has helped to fit 
a horse on the track and in early 
races, is left out in the cold. — 

Steve Murphy, however, insisted 
that his apprentices be given first 
preference, relied almost exclusively 
on his own boys to do the stable rid- 
ing. If the apprentice had the ability 
he had the opportunity also to prove 
it on fancied; runners. Harold Skid- 
‘more, one a" the greatest apprentice 


Hartney drives the pest at Moonee 
Charkha ridden by champion jockey J. Purtell. . 
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riders Victoria has known, and 
Hartney, are two outstanding 
examples of Murphy’s tutelage cf, 
and his consideration for, the boys in 
his employ. 

Murphy’s son, Stan, now in charge 
of an extensive team at Werribee, is 
carrying on where his father left 
off in this respect. Hartney, an apt 
pupil, had only six rides before land- 
ing his first winner. It was Warb- 
ling, in a field of two at Bacchus 
Marsh on January 28, 1936; his first 
city winner was For Valour in a 
race for two-year-olds at Ascot .on 
March 28 the same year. 

Hartney in 1940 created what was 
claimed to be a world’s record for 
an apprentice, unquestionably a feat 
rarely equalled by any fully-fledged 
jcckey in any country. He rode 
seven successive winners. ‘The se- 
quence was broken at Moonee Valley 
on July 3, when his mount, Hco Tsai, 
lost on protest after beating oe | 
Invader to the judge. 

Hartney realised his ambition — 
to win a Melbourne Cup—early in 
his career. He won the great race 
on Dark Felt in 1943, but hopes to 
repeat the performance before he 
retires in, perhaps, another five or 
six years. 

The thrill-of winning the Cup was 
enhanced by the fact that he cele- 
brated his 23rd birthday the same 
day. He rode Dark Felt four times 
for as many wins, and describes him 

as “the best horse I had ridden to 


(To Page 62) 
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Poverty 


ORTH Melbourne Football Club 


fielded the glamor side of 1949 
and almost won the Victorian 
Football League premiership. 

North Melbourne supporters, and 
not just the one-eyed variety either, 
will tell you that North should have 
been premiers last season. In the 
preliminary final against Essendon, 
which later won the premiership, 
North crept to within 10 points in 
a thrilling last quarter. 

'_ iw | Then 20-year-old full-forward 
— ae 3 _ Jock Spencer flew gloriously for a 
" + mark, pulled it down and went back 
a) deme Z to take his kick from a few yards 
out. They said later you could hear 
the screams of the North Melbourne 
supporters more than a mile from the 

ground. 

Then a hush came over the North 
barrackers. Field umpire McMurray 
was pointing dramatically to Essen- 
don champion Bob McClure, climb- 
ing slowly to his feet, and indicated 

a free kick to the Essendon red- 
head. McClure certainly had 
crashed heavily. It appeared he had 
been helped on his way by Spencer's 
feet, but, according to ‘the rules, 
this was not a free kick if Spencer 
say legitimately been going for the 
a 
And North pointed out the fact 
that as Spencer took the mark it 
seemed to make out a good case for 
honest intentions. But umpire 
McMurray was inexorable. The sigh 
of relief from the Essendon barrack- 
ers sounded like air escaping from a 
thousand motor-tubes. The Dons 
lived again. 

North, with the tenacity which had 
characterised its play all the season, 
again attacked and Condon stab- 
kicked a goal to put North only five 
points down. Had Spencer been 
allowed to take his shot a few min- 
utes earlier, North well might have 
been a point in front. And if North 
had hit the front it might have gone 

Se | ON to win and, who knows, might 









——| Spee ee a =e ee . <7 = = 
’ - um | -s 4 oc. i Sine. = 
Spencer Ar J 


eee rene ere cours have beaten Carlton in the grand 
iriton) from mé final the following Saturday. Any- 
‘way that’s how North Melbourne 
supporters see it. 

But Essendon, fighting back as 
only a red-blooded premiership side 
can, threw everything into the game, 
slammed on two more goals and won 
by 17 points. 

But North was not depressed for 
long. It soon found consolation— 
the club for the first time in its 25 
years in the League, had reached a 
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preliminary final and there were 
other records, too. 

After 19 home-and-home games 
North finished at the top of the pre- 
miership list, something unprece- 
dented. In addition, North won 14 
games for the season, another record. 

After, the grand final between 
Essendon and Carlton, North gathered 
more football glory. North had 
pushed the Dons hard all day and 
Essendon won by only 17 points. 
In its other two games in the finals, 
Essendon had overwhelmed its op- 
ponents. 

It beat Collingwood by 82 points 
in the semi-final and then tossed 
Carlton by 73 in the grand final. It 
certainly made North look a good 
side. 

A large proportion of football sup- 
porters wanted North to win the 
premiership. The cheer North re- 
ceived when it ran on to the Mel- 


A never-ending local 


of a long-term lease of the North 
Melbourne ground from the Mel- 
bourne City Council—this has al- 
ready placed North in a happy fin- 
ancial position—and the appointment 
of Jack Adams as a full-time secre- 
tary. Mr. Adams had been honorary 
secretary of the club since 1932 and 
kad been a supporter of North since 
childhood. 

From his office under the grand- 
stand Mr. Adams set out to place 
North on a proper business basis and 
from the centre of the ground coach 
Carter set about building up a side 
from a group of young, enthusiastic 
local boys. The word local was to be 
heard repeatedly at North Melbourne 
from then on. Expensive country 
and interstate importations were not 
for North. They wanted lads who 
would play for the blue and white 
and not for a reward of £4 a match 
plus provident fund payments. 


talent quest, instead 


of costly importations, has brought glamor 
and premiership hopes to a football club. 





bourne ground in its two final games 
was a remarkable tribute to its popu- 
larity. North’s band of several thou- 
sand loyal supporters could never 
have made a noise like it. It was 
a tribute to a grand season by one 
of footballs under-dogs. 

For years, with the exception. of 
1945 when it made the final four 
for the first time, North had gener- 
ally lost more games a season than 
it had won. Once it went for a sea- 
son and a half without winning a 
match. 

North Melbourne’s appearance in 
the final four last season was no 
mere chance. It was the culmination 
of two years of planning. At the 
beginning of the 1948 season North 
appointed Wally Carter, former 
champion North Melbourne and Vic- 
torian wingman, as non-playing 
coach. In 1946 Carter had coached 
North Melbourne Thirds to a pre- 
miership and the following year he 
coached North Seconds to its first 
pennant. He obviously was the man 
North had been seeking for 24 years. 

Two other progressive moves 
made at that time \were the securing 
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Lacking experience, Norch Mel- 
bourne got away to a bad start in 
1948, losing its first five games. It 
was second last when a win in the 
sixth game against St. Kilda (last) 
started a run and before the season 
ended North was worrying every 
side, It won six of its last 10 games 
and the prospects for 1949 looked 
bright. 

In addition, three promising young, 
big men made their League debut. 
They were full-forward Jock Spen- 
cer, who was to be runner-up to 
Essendon’s John Coleman for the 
League goal-kicking title the fol- 
lowing season; hefty ruckman John 
Reeves and mercurial Gerald Mar- 
chesi, who was one of North’s best 
in the 1949 final series. 

Securing three players of this type 
in the one season was an excellent 
start. And—much to the delight of 
Carter and Adams — they were 
locals! 

In 1949, as in. the previous season, 
North began badly, but could be 
excused, In its 25 years in the League 
it had never beaten Collingwood at 
Collingwood, and who should North 


meet in the opening game but the 
Magpies—and at Collingwood! For 
weeks before this game, North plan- 
ned and schemed, but it was so much 
on the players’ minds that they took 
the field unbalanced. The cunning, 
experienced Magpies gave North a 
football lesson and won by 50 points. 


Worse was to follow. North then 
played Essendon — runners-up for 
the two previous seasons—and again 
was defeated. Many members of the 
fickle football public began to shrug 
their shoulders at talk of North be- 
ing an improved side. They fully ex- 
pected to see North contesting the 
last two places with St. Kilda and 
Hawthorn, But those who saw North 
play Essendon knew differently. They 
realised that North had given the 
Dons a fright and was a much im- 
proved team. 


This judgment was vindicated. 
North met unbeaten Richmond in the 
third game of the year. The Tigers 
looked to be a tough proposition. Tney 
had beaten Footscray (in the Four 
the previous year) by 69 points 
and then outclassed Hawthorn by 
89 points to take top place on the 
premiership ladder. And what did 
North do? It thrashed Richmond by 
33 points, went on to win five games 
in a row, including a victory over 
Melbourne, premiers the previous 
year. North had arrived at last! 


During that period North was con- 
centrating on introducing younger 
players into the side. After the ‘first 
game, Dally O’Brien, a former cap- 
tain. was cleared to Nhill as play- 
ing-coach and 32-year-old Alan 
Crawford was dropped to the 
seconds, 


Crawford’s place in the ruck was 
taken by 19-:ear-old Laurie Shipp. 
Shipp overcame the tremendous 
handicap of poor eyesight, by having 
40-guinea contact lenses fitted over 
his eyes. He contributed pace and 
vigor to the North following division. 

North was strengthened further 
by the return of youthful ruckman 
Jock Lineen. In 1947, Lineen had 
played a few games with North, made 
a big impression, but had then re- 
turned to his parents’ farm at Coro- 
rooke, near Colac. Last season saw 
Lineen a stronger and more resource-, 
ful player, whose skill in the ruck 
won him a place in the Victorian side 
which played New South Wales in 
Sydney. 

Other players, showing the bene- 
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fit of Carter’s skilled coaching in the 


previous season, began to come good 
and after the ninth game, North be- 


came a permanent fixture in 
first four. It slipped into fourth 


| the 


posi- 


tion after beating St. Kilda; moved 


to third by beating South 


after 
second time for the year. A 
prise loss to Hawthorn pushed 


el-. 
bourne by 88 points and was second 
beating . Melbourne for! the 


lsur- 
orth 


back to third, but in the last hqme- 


and-home game of the season 


orth 


beat Carlton by 56 points and/ was 


on top. 


A factor in North’s improved (play 


was 
players on the field. Over the 
North had sometimes lost gam 
abandoning skill when 






the excellent discipline 


of 
ears 
bY 


became tough. Older and experienced 


players had laughed at this 


slammed on- goals while 

‘players went round with chip 
their shoulders, But Carter cha 
ail that. He told his players wh 


“Mo and insisted that they did it. 


was amply backed up by s 
lously fair Les Foote, the side’ 
year-old captain. | 


__ Only once did North forget Cat 







ced 
futile 
sub$titute for football skill and) h 


on 
ged 
t to 


er's 


teachings and the lesson 
Was severe. It was against 
Carlton in a home ‘and 
home game. North started 
off at.a great pace, had the 
Blues panting a yard or 
more behind and looked 
like winning well, although 
the Blues were top team 
at the time. Then North 
began to play the man. 
It was just what ex- 
perienced Carlton want- 
ed. Carlton kept on play- 
ing a steady systematic 
game and before North re- 
covered its senses the 
game had been lost. 

North, soundly bera 
by Carter, did not oife 
again. It won seven of ) 
next eight games — 
couldn't beat Essendon at 
Essendon — and from then 
on looked certainties for 
the finals. 

In the second semi-final 
against Carlton, North 
played poorly, but lack of experience 
was a big factor in its indifferent 
display. With the exception of Tim 
Robb, who had played with Foot- 
scray the previous year, not one of 
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Kevin Dynon 
Melbourne’s stars. Can play in any 








(North), one of North 


position on the field. 


the North side had played in a 
final on the Melbourne Cricket 
Ground, and all players—even thé 
great Jack Dyer—admit that a first 
final is a tremendous ordeal. A 
crowd of 70,000 saw that game and 
the constant roar‘of the spectators 
seemed to unnerve some «of the 
younger North players. 


This was proved the following Sat- 


urday when, before a record pre- 
liminary final crowd of 69,281, North 
played much better football against 
the final-hardened, experienced Dons. 


In this coming season, with all last 


year’s players available, and Carter 
again coaching the side, North should 
go even farther. Who knows, it 
might even have to re-write its 
famous club song to read: 

“«“  ,. and we were premiers in 
1950.” 





MORE , 
SUCCESSFUL MEN 
USE PALMOLIVE 

THAN ANY OTHER 


: [He didn’t win her “by a whisker” 
i. . + it’s his smooth, clean-shaven 
| look ! 
 ithat look good 

Palmolive Shaves! 





You, too, can have shaves 
and feel good — 
Palmolive 
‘soothes your skin'as you shave 
faster, closer ,. . . without, skin 
\sting! Get Palmolive — the 
\shave cream of successful men! 
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TALL AND EVERY INCH 
A MAN OF MUSCLE / “Jf 


Increase your height by 
inthes — grow a towering, 
husky body with muscles of . 
steel. Look over the heads of 
crowds—have them look up to 


a 







you, powerful, strong, 
admired. Complete illustrated — 
Height apd Muscle Building 


Course. Price, Id/6 postal note. 
ALPITA POWER CO. 
Box J454T. U.P.U., BYONEY. 
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Be a pir coeng grace, me 
sough t - ter partner — /} 
don't stand at the edge of 
the dance floor — alone. 
Learn complete modern 
method in easy stages. 
Illustrated instructions 
teach you basic and 
advanced a RE emai 
rhythm and balance. 
Price, 20/-, post free. 
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Smoking Too Much? 


“LET ME PROVE 
THAT YOU CAN 







STOP SMOKING! 


IN 3 DAYS OR LESS 


Maybe you smoke too much. Conquer the 
habit before the habit conquers you. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED 
My sensational DISCOVERY BANISHES 
all craving for cigarettes, etc. Acts like 
magic. Improve appetite; feel 1000 times 
better in health. Save money, be pounds 
in pocket. Thousands cured; - testimonials 
galore from satisfied clients. 


Read these Genuine Testimonials 
Mrs. W.B. writes: “I still treasure your 
booklet and intend handing it to other 
victims of the horrible habit.” 

Mrs. W. S. K., of Miron, N.S,W.: “I found 
the treatment a success. 
I have lost all craving for tobacco.” 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Send at once for my FREE BOOKLET and 
detailed information.. Sent free, without 
’ obligation and -under plain wrapper. 
Write today, enclosing name and ad- 
_ Gress, together with 2 stamps for postage. 


JACK ELWOOD (Dept. SL4), 


Box 2444, G.P.O., Sydney. — 


“SECRETS 


This list gives details of Instructional | 


Folios, which tell you. how to improve 
your abilities, health and appearance. 

ARMS--with muscle to be proud of 2/- 
ATHLETIC TRAINING METHODS .. 2/6 
BALLROOM DANCING, learn at home 26/- 
BOXING—words, drawings teach you 2/- 
BUILD A BODY—with vibrant muscle 20/- 
CHESTS & BUSTS—greaily developed 2/- 


CARD TRICKS—iearn four beauits. .. 2/6 
COIN TRICKS—ilecarn the 8 best .. 2/6 
GAMBLER’S SECRETS—card skill .. 3/6 
HEIGHT & STRENGTH—incereased .. 2/9 
K.O's—nerve pressure, no fists . 2/9 
LEGS—conditioned: & strengthened .. 2/6 
LOSE WEIGHT—while you sleep .. 2/6 


MAGNETIC PERSONALISY¥—-for you 8/6 
METHODS OF CKIMe& DETECTION 5/6 
NERVES. SHYNESS, BLUSHING gone 6/6 
NUMBERS FOR LUCK—always .... 10/- 
PIMPLES & BLACKHEADS—Dbanished 3/6 
POKER—how experts play to win .. 2/6 
PiANO--learn to pray in a days. 10;- 
PEOPLE—undersiand, control them . 5/6 
SILENT INPLUENC B—dorninate minds lo/- 
SELF DEFENCE—Commando methods 20/- 
SMOKE HABIf—stop it easily .. .. 2/6 
SING, SPEAK—with golden tone .. 7/6 
SHOKT STORY WHRIiiiNG course, 12; 
TELEPATHY—send, receive thoughts 3/6 
VENTRILOQUISM—throw your voice 2/6 
WIN MONEY=—please give birthdate 3/6 
YOGI! EXERBCISES—heaith, vim, vigour 2/6 
YOGI BREATH CONTROL—stamina 2/- 


CATALOGUE--listing many more .. .. 1/- 
POST ORDER & POSTAL NOTE TO— 
/ ALPHA-POWER, 

Box 3856T. G.P.0., SYDNEY. 


It fits your pocket 
the New Size 


Pocket Book 


Storyteller Weekly 
—at“all newsvendors 6d. 
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SPIKED SHOES MAKE FOR STAWELL 


‘(From Page 22) 


store in 1877. They realised that the 
town’s gold-rush days were over and 
that it needed something to keep it 


‘on the map. Thus the world’s great- 


est professional footrace was born. 

When the first meeting was held 
the next year 50 runners competed 
for a £20 purse. The winner was W. 
J. Millard. Nowadays the last man 
to finish in the final gets more than 
the never-to-be-forgotten Mr. Mil- 
lard. 

The Stawell Gift is no longer the 
world’s richest footrace—it has been 
outbid by the Bendigo Thousand— 
but the magic name of Stawell is 
still the most hallowed in profes- 
sional footrunning. 

Incidentally last month we =§re- 
ferred to the founder of the Com- 
monwealth Athletic Club, Bendigo, 
as Albert Thompson. It 
course, that keen businessman and 
enthusiastic sportsman, Albert Mat- 
thews, whose vision and energy was 
behind the richest of all footraces. 

No runner has ever won the Gift 
twice —-the handicappers 
have seen to that! The 
man who came nearest 
to the coveted double was 
Jim Flanagan, of East 
Melbourne. He won in 1904 
and was second, a yard be-~ 
hind the winner, the fol- 
lowing year. 

R. M. Northeast, of Ter- 
ang, made 17 attempts to 
win the big race. His best 


effort was fourth in 1929. 
He was in the finals in 2+ 


1929, 1934 and 1940. 
It was not until 1947 | 
that Stawell had its first dead-heat. 
Arthur Martin (Ballarat, 44yd) and 
Doug Gardner (Wast Coburg, 8yd), 
two Victorian runners, broke it: 
tape together. A run-off the same 
afternoon was ordered by the Stawell 
Athletic Club committee after the two 
runners had failed to agree about 
the time and place for a re-run. 
Gardner wanted to run immedately, 
but Martin refused, saying that a 


leg injured in the earlier race would 


handicap him. 


However, in the run-off about two 
hours later Martin was_ successful. 
That final was one of the closest in 
the history of the race, all five run~ 
ners finishing almost in line. Frank 
Banner, of Sydney, the odds-on 
favorite, was third. 


The finalist who. suffered the 
greatest disappointment was L. T. 
Streete, whose color was wrongly 
shown in the result tower, indicat- 
ing that he had won the race. Streete 
jumped into the air with delight and 
was hugged by his trainer, Ron Wil- 
son. 


However it was all a mistake, and 
Streete, a Lismore (NSW) _hair- 


‘dresser and former RAAF pilot, was: 


eventually placed last. Onlookers 
demonstrated loudly against the de- 
cision and hundreds swarmed on to 
the arena. Many still claim that 
Streete won. ' 


was, of. 





Following year the magic eye 
was used for the first time to decide 
the finishes. It was erected in a 
stand in line‘with the finishing tape, 
and in the heats the judges twice 
ealled for photos. And just as well, 
too, as in both cases the print showed 
a dead-heat! In the final the judges 
called for a photo to decide the 
placings. 

Stawell was suspended for four 
years during the war—there was no 
Gift from 1942 to 1945 — and when 
the carnival was resumed in 1946 
two aboriginal runners came from 
the Hermannsburg Mission, about 80 
miles’ from Alice Springs, to attend 
the meetings. They were Eli Ru- 
buntja and Edwin Pareroultja. They 
trained on white man’s tucker, with 
an occasional appetiser of witchetty 
grubs. Although they didn’t collect 
any big prize money these two boys 
from ithe Arunta tribe contributed 
some extra color to the scene. 

Naturally there have been plenty 
of sensetions at Stawell. In 1918 

the three placed men in 
the final were disqualified 
because of incorrect per- 
formances, and no prize- 
money was allotted. The 
event was run over again 
in 1919, as the Peace 
. Handicap — open to men 
who had not been disquali- 
fied—and was won by A. 

Ngai of South Austra- 

ia 


_ Two years later a run- 
ner finished second in the 
- final. The club later claim- 
ed he was a former New 
Zealand amateur champion who had 
not disclosed his identity to the han- 
dicapper or the officials. He was 
disqualified for life. | 


Then there was that famous kick- 
ing incident. In 1933 Heath was 
backed to win £500 He won his 
heat easily and on the Sunday was 
attacked in Central Park by a man 
who attempted to cripple him. Heath 
struggled with the man, who ran 
away. Stawell officials gave Hekth: 
police protection until the running 
of the final, which.he won. 


In 1947 D. Cameron (South Aus- 
tralia) and D. Crowe (Port Fairy), 
the most fancied candidates for the 
final, were disqualified on the 
grounds that their entry. forms did 
not comply with requirements. Four 
weeks before, Cameron had won the 
Bendigo £1000. 


There was another sensation last 
year when John Stoney, one of the 
greatest runners of all time, ran into 
third place off two yards. If he had 
been just a fraction faster he would 
have run 10 yards inside evens. 


Winners of the race have not been 
confined to Australians. In 1886 W. 
Clarke (England) won the big race 
off seven yards, and in 1889 E. S. 
Skinner (America) won off nine 
yards. Tom Malone, champion of 
Ireland, appeared in 1884 but was 
not among the finalists. 
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It’s here 


A SHIRT THAT WON'T SHRINK 





Pelaco-made shirts have long been your 
favourites. Here now is the ideal shirt, guaranteed 
ANTI-SHRINK ... perfectly cut to fit all sizes. At last 
a shirt that will never disappoint yqu ... it’s here now, 
to serve you year after year. Ask for POTTER’S 
ANTI-SHRINK shirts by name. 


STOP THINKING ABOUT SHRINKING 


~ateet Shrink « Cannot Stretch « Cannot Fade * Easy to Wash « Easier to Dry « Easiest to Iron 
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SEVEN WINNERS IN SUCCESSION: {From Page 55) 


: time, a horse who might have 
en anything had he not broken 
down.” That Melbourne Cup meet- 
ing cf 1943—reduced to two days 
instead of the customary four be- 
cause of the war—will always be 
remembered as one of Hartney’s 
greatest performances. 

He rode in 10 of the 12 races for 
five wins—Hotham Handicap and 
Meibourne Cup on Dark Felt, Mari- 
‘brynong Plate (Oaklaw), Cantala 


Stakes (Burberry), and Batman 
Stakes (Sirius). ; 
Other important races won by 


him include the Moonee Valley Cup 
(Valcurl), Williamstown Cup (Coun- 
sel), Eclipse Stakes (True Flight), 
Oaks Stakes (East End) and several 
weight-for-age races on Tranquil 
Star. “She was the best mare I 
ever rode, and unbeatable on her 
day,” he says of Tranquil Star. He 
rode Tranquil Star the day she be- 
came the greatest stake-winning 
mare of Australia and New dZea- 
land, but Flight later deprived her 
of that distinction. 


Hartney never uses the whip un- 
less it is absolutely necessary in a 
tight finish. He relies on hands and 
heels to get the best out of his 
mounts, having modelled his riding 
style or, two other successful expon- 
ents of this method, W. Scanlon and 
A. Breasley. “Breasley is as good a 
jockey as I-have ever seen or ridden 
against and I have no doubt that he 
will do as well in England as he 
did in Australia,” he says _unhesi- 
tatingly. 

Hartney himself has never been 
abroad, but had an opportunity to 
ride in India several years ago. He 
declined the offer, preferring to 
remain at home. But he would like 
to ride in England before his retire- 
ment and would give serious con- 
sideration to any offer from that 
country, 

Sprint and distance races are 
alike to him. He has no preference, 
but does prefer Flemington, with 
its long and wide stretches, to any 
other racecourse. He loves the 
game, despite about a dozen race 





Replace those natural oils which sun, wind 
and water dry from your scalp... 


Your hair gets hungry in this 
climate. Hungry, dull and brittle 
if you don’t watch out! Just a few 
drops of “Vaseline” Hair Tonic every 
morning supplements the natural 
scalp oils and guards against dry 
scalp and lifeless "HUNGRY HAIR”. 


Vase [INE wai tonic 


TRADE MARK 
Double care — both Scalp 
“Vaeeline™ the Registered Trade 
c 
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“Vaseline” Hair Tonic helps clear 
away loose dandruff and leaves your 
hair well-groomed, attractive and. pro- 
tected all day. Give your hair this 
special care. Ask for “Vaseline” 
Hair Tonic. owe pal looks better, 
your scalp feels be 
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to him. 


falls which kept him out of the 
saddle for varying lengths of time. 
Most serious of the accidents laid 
him up for three months with’ back 
and hip injuries. He could not 
move his feet for more than three 
weeks after the smash. 

His wife is not a keen racegoer, 
the young children would prevent 
regular attendance even if she were, 
but she invariably listens-in when 
Vic is riding. <As for the boys fol- 
lowing in father’s footsteps—Vic 
thinks they will be too big to be 
jockeys. 

Hartney’s chief relaxation besides 
his poultry-raising are tennis, fish- 
ing and a spot of gardening. He 
and other leading Melbourne riders 
—J, Purtell, W. Williamson and L. 
Lott—are frequent visitors to both 
fouth Yarra and Kooyong tennis 
courts for games with former Davis 
Cup player Harry Hopman. Hartney 
admits mcdestly to being able “to 
hit the ball back,” but, according 
to Hopman; he under-estimates his 
ability. 

Says Harry: “Vic has not played 
much tennis and lacks style, but 
he is a ball of energy on the courts, 
chases everything, — hits hard, and 
could be developed.” 

Hartney has no real ambition to 
branch out as a trainer later on. 
He would not mind owning a horse 
or two, but training, with its attend- 
ant worries, does not exactly appeal 
It will be time enough to 
give that matter further considera- 
tion when his riding days are over. 


| At present, his mind is set on poultry 


—and the racing goose that lays the 
golden eggs. 
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Learn wu 50 days! 


froase your friends and family—be 

e life of every party! Play the 
a Hae hit tunes, jive, boogie—by 
, ear. Lf you can whistle, sing or 
. hum a tune, you can easily 

. and quickly learn this mew, 
simple - as - ABC method 
Complete instruction course, 
10/-. post free. Send 
to-day and learn to play! 


hon POWER CO. 
X 3856T, G.P.O., 


_ SYDNEY. 
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THE HARDER THEY FALL 





Learn 5) master methods of 
taught to "GQ" men and 
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GREAT ARAB SIRES OF RACING 


where his own personal incliMtions 
were concerned, he was determined 
to have his own way. 

: “Criticised for not naming his scores 
of horses, Bentinck became petulant 
and gave them names like “Put on 
the Pot Said Greedy Gut,” “To Bed 
to Bed, said Sleepy Head,” and 
“Here I come with my Eye Out.” 


He would gamble huge sums on 
races, but he preferred to call his 
plunging “calculated betting.” He 
won an immense fortune over his 
best horse, Crucifix, whom he bought 
as a foal, together with its dam, for 
53 guineas. 


After his horse Elis, had been 
beaten in the Derby of 1836, Ben- 
tinck planned to win the St. Leger 
with him—and a great sum to boot. 

*forses in those days had to walk 
long distances to reach the race- 
courses. They might be on the road, 
in easy stages, as long as a month. 
To get from Goodwood, where Elis 
was Stabled, to Doncaster, where 
the Lege as run, normally would 
take a good 15 days. 

So, when bookmakers learned that 
Elis still was at Goodwood little 
more than a week before the Leger, 
they laid heavily against him. Elis 
“could not possibly get to Good- 
wood in time. He was ‘dead meat’,” 
they told themselves. 


Lord Bentinck, however, had con- 
structed a van to carry Elis. Drawn 
by six post horses, the van made 80 
miles a day and covered the 250 
miles’ journey in ample time for the 
colt to start in, and win, the Leger. 

Before Bentinck took control of 
the English turf, Sir Charles Bun- 
bury had been the leading figure 
at the end of the 18th century. He 
had attended the famous party, at 
which the English Derby was in- 
augurated, and it was he who toss- 
ed the Earl of Derby to decide 


(From Page 35) 


whether the race be called the 
Derby or the Bunbury. 

Sir Charles Bunbury was recom- 
pensed for losing the toss by own- 
ing Diomed, winner of the first 
Derby, and also Eleanor, the first 
filly to win both the Derby and Oaks. 

Bunbury introduced short races 

at Newmarket and, during his time 
(in 1791), the first handicap, the 
aaa Handicap, was run at As- 
cot. - 
These men, and many others who 
helped to establish racing in Eng- 
Jland and so stamp its imprint upon 
the bloodstock industry of the world, 
were solid gentry with a knowledge, 
wisdom and foresight unexcelled by 
any modern racing legislator. 

Yet, even in ancient days more 
than 200 years ago, there also were 
men who could “tell a good tale” on 
the racecourse. 


Of Flying Childers, a famous old - 


horse, sired by The Darley Arabian 
in 1715, it was said that he ran a 
mile in a minute. 

Apparently the tale did not im- 
ress Admiral Rous, who said in 
1860: “The form of Flying Childers 
might not now win a £30 plate, 
winner to be sold fer £40.” . 
- Rous may or may not have been 
correct. But jt was from these gal- 
lant, but somewhat strangely-shaped 


champions of the past that England, . 


Australia, and most other countries 
have drawn their bloodstock. — 

And for that alone, let us not scoff 
at a little historic exaggeration. 


QUIZ ANSWERS 
. B. Sutcliffe. 

. Miss Brough. 
Chatham. 

Eric Cremin. 

. San Domenico. 
. Jack Dempsey. 
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Get your copy of Sporting Life 
regularly 


“if you’ would. like your copy of Sporting Life posted to you regularly 
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each month at no extra cost, write your name and address in the coupon 
below, and hand it, with Subscription, to you newsagent, or, if you prefer, 
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THIS FREE 
BOOKLET 


TELLS HOW 
YOU CAN 
LEARN DIESEL 
ENGINEERING 
In Your Spare 
Time—At Home! 










OUR 1950 OFFER 


We are again making a very 
special offer of training students 
—by CORRESPONDENCE in 
Diesel Engineering !! — 


& 
Bt 


» DIESEL? 


ENGINEERING 


HERE IS THE PROOF— 


A ppended are a few extracts from 
Students’ letters of appreciation which 
speak for themselves. 





“I passed my exam after taking your 
DIESEL Course and draw £18/9/- every 
fortnight.” 

“I now have a position on a DIESEL 
PLANT at £10 per week. Your Schoo! 
was responsible for me being able to 
fii that position.” . 
“I was recently appointed Chief Engineer 
to a Company whose plant includes 5 
DIESEL ENGINES.” 

“f passed the Government exam. for my 
Engine drivers’ certificate—through the 
tuition I received from you.” 
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+ POST COUPON FOR 
Plainly OP 23>) 2p +01) 49 > 


‘SS SESS VAS TBBEBTESISE HEE eS 


THE PRINCIPAL, (S.L.), (450) & 
AUSTRALIAN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, § 
Assembly Hall, Jamieson S8t., Sydney. § 
Please send me (without obligation ; 
your FREE DIESEL BOOKLET — , 
Giving full particulars and advice 
about your Correspondence Course in ¥ 
gs Diesel Engineering. 8 
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Sydney, and printed by Sungravure Ltd., Forbes Street, Woolloomooloo. 
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